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TALES OF THE DEVILS. 



CHAPTER 1. 



The last hour of Ernest Maltravers had ap- 
proached. The last day of mercy, of forbear- 
ance, and of hope to the wicked one, had dawned. . 
The last sun of the scoffer, the libertine, and the 
duelist, had arisen, had passed its meridian, and 
was now shedding its last rays upon the sick bed 
of one young in years, but old in depravity and 
guilt. As the mellow light of a mild summer 
sun-set entered the partly-dosed shutters of the 
room, the dying man opened his 'eyes in conscious- 
ness to behold the sorrow around him. The 
mother, once a stately and proud beauty, now 
broken down with grief and horror, sat near his 
pillow ; her memory running back to the period 
when she clasped in her arms her didest bom, to 
the hours and days and years she had watched 
over, and protected, and comforted, and spoiled, 
her brave, her beautiful boy : then the hours of 
wretchedness his wayward course Jiad caused ; 
the sleepless, watchful nights, produced by Vvv^ 
diasipatiottf would flit before her memoTj^'m ^ 
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their appalling distinctness and vividness of 
wretchedness. Perhaps, a thought of her own 
neglect, of her own maternal guilt, would press 
itself into the proud, fond woman's heart ; but 
the pang was too intense to allow it a moment's 
shelter. " How could I have done otherwise than 
indulge my brave, my beautiful ; especially since 
he was taken away, the father of my children?" 
were her half-formed thoughts. 

At the other side of the sufl^rer's pillow, stood 
a slight but fair form, with the same broad, beau- 
tiful brow, the same large hazel eye, the same 
proud, haughty bearing, that the sufferer once 
exhibited, softened by a woman's tenderness and 
a sister's sorrow. Others are near, but as tlie 
dying man's eyes, in their consciousness, slowly 
took in the group, there was one wanting. — 
"Mother, Mary, where 's Olivia?" was faintly 
murmured. "Ernest," said the sister, "she is 
not here. Could you expect it?" "No, no: I 
flung her off — ^I deceived her. I could not expect 

it ; and yet, love like hers But it cannot be ; 

wretch that I am, I have flung away hope and 
happiness, and am sinking, fast, fast, where I 
shall receive " 

"Hush! huahy my son! God is all* merciful!' 
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'^Mother, flatter me no longer. It would W a 
stain on the character, of the All-Merciful, not to 
punish such a wretch as I. Oh! for one^ more 
year, or month, or eyen day of life!'^ JBLe sank 
back fainting on his pillow. 

The wish^t would be sacrilege to call it 
prayer— the wish ascended to the throne of Hea- 
ven : no beam of divine forbearance illumined its 
passage heavenward ; no angel of mercy wafted 
it to the altar of God on his wings; no blaze of 
divine love kindled it into an acceptable sacrifice 
there : but, on the dread book of the record of 
Heaven, an unseen hand blotted the name of Er- 
nest Mkltravers from the page of existence, and 
wrote beneath the record of his crimes, Finished 
-"finished — cut off/ 

A confused noise was heard in the ante-cham- 
ber, where the silent domestics were assembled, 
waiting, but not in sorrow, the termination of 
their mfaster's existence. A yoimg, but faded 
peasant girl, with the remains of village beauty 
lingering in her wasted form, struggled fiir admit- 
tance.-— << I will see him: they tell me he is dy- 
ing—dying without one word to the Lucy that he 
once swore he only loved ! Let me see him but 
QQoe ! one moment oaly V 
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^oite, to stir up the gloomy passions, but little to 
amuse or entertain. 

That the soul exists, jifter its separation from 
the body, is abundantly proyed from nature and 
revelation. The reason of man and the word of 
Grod equally coincide in showing that death is not 
the destruction of the living agent within us, nor 
even a suspension of its inherent powers. Con- 
nected, as we are, with the knowledge exclusively 
derived from a gross body, we can form but faint 
ideas of the mode of existence of pure spirit. As 
far as we can perceive, at present, and, as far as 
analogy leads us, we cannot conceive of its exist- 
ence separate from some body, either material or 
spiritual ; some form and outline, in which the 
pure essence can reside, on which it can operate 
as a living principle, and through which it can 
hold communication with other spirits, or with 
the beings or things with which it may be sur- 
rounded. 

Spirit, after its separation from earthly bodies, 
must exist -cither, no where^ every where, or some 
where. To exist no where, would be its annihila- 
tion. To exist every where, would be, either 
giving it one of the attributes of the Deity, an 
unlimited attribute to a limited being ; or it would 
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be to assert its absorption into the essence of the 
Deity, a Pantheistic doctrine, equally at variance 
with reason and scripture. If it exist some where, 
it must occupy space, or, at least, have a locality, 
which is a qtiasi occupation of space. To occupy 
space, it must possess an outline, a form, some 
definite, expanded shape. 

The nature of this imago, this definite shape, 
we, in our present limited condition, cannot appre- 
ciate. The apostle calls it, by a happy central 
diction of terms, a spiritual body. How far tl^ 
spiritual body is like, in its lineaments, the natural 
body, which enclosed the soul, we cannot tell ; 
but, we may infer, from the apostle's compariaon 
of the grain of wheat, before and after sowing, 
that there is a resemblance, sufficient. for a recog- 
nition. The principal recogniticm, in the other 
world, will be a spiritual or intellectual one ; the 
traits of character and habits of mind being more 
easily recognizable, in the other state of existence, 
than any thing corporeal. The soul, or living 
principle, being clothed with a spiritual form, 
must be capable of locality, and must, if it can 
change its locality, require time to pass over space. 

As it respects the spirits of the blessed, we may 
suppose them to reside in some blissful world, 
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beyond the reach of the evils and trials of this, 
waiting for that glorious day, when a new heaven 
and a new earth shall receive them, at the con- 
summation of all things. When this earth shall 
be purified by fire, renovated in its existence, and 
rendered a fit residence for glorified spirits, by 
an expulsion of all that produces sin or sorrow, 
paiii or disease, in its present state, then they will 
return to their old residences, with which are their 
earliest, their holiest, their happiest associations, 
qfoid throughout eternity, praise -their Redeemer, 
who will then '' reign on earth, as he reigns in 
heaven." 

But with .the blissful, glorified residences of 
pure and. happy spirits, we have, now, nothing to 
do. A sadder path is ours ; a gloomier duty lies 
before us : to follow the melancholy steps of the 
hopeless, and the lost, to their drear destiny of 
punishment and woe. ^ 



( 
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CHAPTER III. 

DEMONS. 

The material hell ; the lake that bums with 
fire and brimstone ; the temporary residence of 
the devil and his angels^ during the thousand 
years of Christ's reign on earth, and their perma^ 
nent eternal abode, together with all their follow, 
ers, after the Resurrection ; does not receive the 
spirits of the unredeemed after death. Clothed 
only with the imago form c^ a spirit, material 
punishment would not affect them, and will not, 
until the Resurrection shall give them a body 
fitted to the dread world they then shall occupy. 

After their release from the body, by death, 
they wander around this earth, until the last, 
great day J their associates, the wicfted that have 
gone before them, from the &ne of CBin until the 
present day; their characters still strengthening 
in all that is unholy; every old habit becoming 
like iron in its force ; without one motive of good 
to draw them back from evil; but with all theif 
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passions, mental powers, traits of character, and 
natural distinctive feelings, in all their vigour. 
They wander on earth, amongst the persons and 
places that have known them in life ; shut out 
from all communication with the hlessed ; having 
access to the living only for purposes of evil ; 
incapable, with certain exceptions, to go far from 
the place that holds their remains, until those 
remains have crumbled into dust, and their ele- 
mentary particles re-employed in other forms ; 
and then, roaming slowly, and with paiif, the 
earth around, seeking rest, and finding none; 
hateful, and hating one another ; subjected to the 
great Adversary of souls, a:nd doing his bidding 
among the living. 

Such has been their doom, since the death of 
the first unrepentant sinner ; and such will be their 
destiny, until the last trump call them to their 
final punishment. 

Among the ancient heathen, they were known 
and worshipped as demi-gods, or demons : some- 
times, permitted to exercise the power of the great 
Prince of the Air, (when allowed by the Almighty,) 
to delude the heathen by signs and miracles; 
sometimes, exciting whole nations to lust, to blood- 
shed, and to idolatry : As evil spirits, entering-the 
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bodies of the liying, until expelled therefrom by 
our Saviour, and never, after his ascension, per- 
Ddtted to possess such power. Natural evils are 
sometimes plaoed under their control. When 
God wishes to punish a guilty people, he, some- 
times, tallows these demons to wield the power of 
the elements, and to be his instruments of destruc- 
tion, a ^tion gladly held by them, and exercised 
to the extent of their permission. 

We have traces of their acknowledged exist- 
ence, in the traditions and tales of all nations. 
The celebrated evil genii of the Arabian Enter- 
tainments were but exaggerated poetic descrip- 
tions of the demoniacal spirits of the giants of the 
antediluvian world, and the other wicked descend- 
ants of Cain, whose long continuance on earth, 
and still longer experience as demons, have given 
them a power and ascendancy in wickedness, far 
beyottd the puny crimes and sins of the modem 
race. If allowed to have intercourse with man, 
how many disclosures could the3i7 even now, 
make of treasures, hidden in the now ruined 
earth, rivalling the riches and splendour of the 
garden oa which Aladin gazed. There is no 
impossiMlity in the poetic idea of the Eastern 
natioBS, that they were subjected to the potent 
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wisdom of Solomon the son of David,-and their 
influence over hmuan affairs lessened by that 
subjectioni until it diminished to the mere demo- 
niacal possession of the period of our Saviour. 

The local demons of the Grerman forests were 
the restless spirits of the mighty Teutonic con- 
querors, wandering through their ancient domains. 
The family Banshee of Scotland was but some 
wicked ancestor, allowed to disturb the living by 
his appearance at distressful hours. 

Their principal employment in the world is to 
tempt to evil. From their spiritual existence, 
they can come directly in contact with the mind 
pf man, without the intervention of the senses. 
Sensal beings cannot perceive their approach, or 
take cognizance of their action on the mind. 
They have no*control over the mind, or direction 
of the will, or management of the great faculties 
of the soul ; but, by perceiving the naked opera- 
tions of the principles of association, they can 
present tempbitions to the thoughts, by sugges- 
tions to the exposed machinery of- the motives. 
Every one is conscious of thoughts of evil, often 
of dreadful evil, springing up in his soul, without 
his control ; dismissed, sometimes, as soon as felt, 
without contaminating the heart; entertained, 
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sometimes, as a willing guest, inviting to evil 
desires and evil actions. 

Every one, I say, is conscious of such thoughts, 
without being aware that they are the suggestions 
of these roving demons of mischief, desirous to 
people the infernal regions with the ruined inhab- 
itants of earth. 

Perhaps these very thoughts of wickedness are 
produced by some one well-known acquaintance 
or relation ; some one, dear to us when living, 
and over whose lost estate we have wept in de- 
spair, to see hopes withered, advices scorned, 
reproofs rejected, warnings made in vain ; now 
employed by the great Adversary of souls, as 
our tempter in life, to entice us to walk the same 
paths with him, and join the great demoniacal 
assembly wandering over earth. Who better 
fitted for such an office, than one who knows our 
character, our principles of association, those soft 
approcushes when reason is drowsy, conscience 
lulled to sleep, and the heart, rockea in the cradle 
of carnal security, ready to sink into the slumbers 
of sin? 

Tes : each one of us has his attendant demon, 
ready to take advantage of our depravity, to lure 
us to sin ; accompanying our steps, in our going 
2 
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oiti and ooming io, in our down-sitting and up- 
rising, desirous to bring our souls, as the trophies 
of his success, to the great assembly of hell. 

Where then are our deceased Mends that were 
followers of God on eeurth ? Are they not attend- 
ant, likewise, upon our steps, as our guarclian 
angels,. to whisper to good, to allure from vice, to 
guide our feet to heaven ? No : in some iar-oiT 
hnHiant star, they are enjoying rest from their 
labours, welcoming some new-comer, who has 
finished his toila, and has conquered sin in this 
iporid t>f pain, and has joined their happy com- 
pany ; inquiring of the events on earth ; but too 
remote to witness the toils, the troubles, and the 
luiB of their former friends. Why should they 
desire it? Would you disturb their quiet, rest 
with the anxieties of earth ? Would you sully 
the bnghtness of their joys by the reflection of 
earthly woes ? Would you have again the scald- 
ing tear furrow their cheeks ; the sigh of ruined 
Yi^pea rend tSeir happy bosoms ; the pang of sus- 
pense agitate their peaceful hearts ? No, no : let 
them rest. Let them be ignorant of the dei^iBy 
of their earthly friends ; until some newly-dead 
comes as a messenger from earth, with the news 
of their repentance, and their well-being; or, 
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until, having finished their course with Christian 
honour, they themselves join the happy assembly, 
to relate the experience of their earthly trials, and 
describe the progress of their hearonly walk. 

Have we, then, no unseen spiritual attendfemts 
as our guardians here ? Yes : the principalities 
of heaven, the real angelic messengers of Jehovah, 
are itainistering spirits to us, contending with the 
devil and his angels in our struggles. Christ is 
ever present with us, to guide, to shield, to assist, . 
with the power of his grace : and the great Grod 
himself is ever near, to control the rage of demons, 
and velieve us from their wiles. Let us,Tben, 
not despair, but resist unto the death, striving 
against influences from without and within, from 
danxmiaoal suggestions and our own innate de- 
pravity. 



20 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DEATH. 



>w terrible art thou ! To be separated 
from all external things ! To hold no more com- 
munication with those we have loved ! To feel all 
ties snapped asunder, that bound us to the world ! 
To realize, that we have completed our destiny, 
have accomplished our work, have formed our 
eternal characters, have finished our probation ! 
Henceforward, our voice is no more to strike a 
living ear ; our step, in its approach, no more to 
cheer a living heart ; no longer can we guide, or 
influence, or protect. We are cut off from all 
those who fondly duqg to us for support. New 
ties will be formed : new relations entered into : 
new affections felt ; and we be blotted from the 
things that are ; our memory cherished only for 
a while, until these new ties and new affections 
shall crowd us out of the heart of even our most 
devoted friends : and soon, oh ! how soon ! the bar- 
ren record on our cold tomb-stones, will be the 
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only trace that we once existed ! How terrible 
is death ! 

It is not the bodily pang that is terrible. T])e 
mere pain of death — that is, the pain attendant 
upon the exit of the soul from the body — ^is proba- 
bly, in ordinary cases, not so severe as many 
pains we feel in life ; and, in most diseases, the 
greatest pangs are felt much previous to disso- 
lution ; sometimes are the most severe at the com- 
mencement of the disorder. As a mere physical 
evil, death would not be great ; could the soul 
return, after a proper interval, to the recruited 
or renovated body, death would not be more ter- 
rible than disease. It is the change of state ; the 
commencement of a new era ; the entering upon 
an unknown, untried existence, that renders death 
awful and terrible. ' ' 

The last pulse of Ernest Maltravers had ceased* 
to beat. •The living principle, which, when once 
created, never dies, benumbed by the snapping of 
those ties that bound it to things of sense, seemed 
to have lost its powers, powers that death could 
not destroy, and could only suspend^ for a few 
moments. The soul, indissolubly connected with 
that living principle, retired into itself in a mo- 
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mentniy anconsciousness ; and th^ clogs of cor- 
poreal nature fell off, and it was free ! 

The Imng frmcipU of man is a distinct essence 
from his soul, though connected with it and never 
to hd separated from it. The brutes possess this 
principle^ combined with sense in their living 
state; but with no soul or conscience, though' 
•they may possess some attributes of intellect. In 
the present corporeal condition of man, there are 
the body, the soul, and the inert living principle 
connecting the two. Death dissolves the connec- 
tion between the senses, (that is the i)ody,) and 
this principle, and hereafter the soul with its mi- 
nor attributes is associated with this principle 
alone. 

But the living prmcqiier wherever eidsting, re- 
quires a form, a substratum, on which and in 
which to operate, and confines the soul again to 
what must be termed a body ; for the want of a 
better word to express what we kno^ so little 
a^ut; a body, sublimed*, spiritualized, capable 
of a different existence, but still not omnipresent, 
nor all powerful, but requiring space and time 
for its operations. 

In death, the living principle remains inert after 
its great strnggle, and probably continues in the 
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body until vital warmth has fled, and the sool, 
with it, separated completely from its late sen- 
sal associate. Then conscioasness awakes in a 
new fermc consciousness, memory, tlkmglit, all 
fection, all in their strength, without the senses, 
without corporeal ccmnections! How strange! 
how newf Were • the rel<»ased spirit washed in 
the blood of the Lan^b, angelic messengers would 
convey it on their wings at once to that far djstsuit 
world of rest, and holiness, and happiness, to wait 
for the resurrection day, when, retumiag to the 
new created earth, it will 'once more revisit its 
former habitations. 



CHAPTER V. 



AFTER DEATH. 



No angelic messengers hovered aroimd the 
couch of the dying Ernest. As his soul awoke 
from h©r momentary trance, the first conscious- 
ness was that of awe at its new state of existence. 
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He heard; he saw; though no longer through 
bodily organs : that is, he perceived, he appre- 
ciated. By his will, he still could move or 
change his place. External masses of matter 
were no obstacle. He could pass on, as if, in 
his bodily shape, he was passing through shadows. 
If he pleased, he not only heard the words uttered 
. by those around him^ but was present at their 
thoughts, and saw them formed, and pass over 
the mind. Indeed, it was not so much sound or 
words that he received, as thoughts which he pe- 
rused as they arose. 

Moments passed : the stunning feeling of pas- 
sive awe was succeeded by wonder, and even 
curiosity began to dawn. He was separate from 
that which once he called himself. Beneath 
him, on the bed, lay the dead form he once ani- 
mated. Friends were weeping over it : already, 
a callous indifference as to their feelings was 
creeping over him : when a sudden pang thrilled 
through his mind, of the fixedness of his charac- 
ter and condition. The thought entered — " This 
eternity ! What is my destiny ? Where my resi- 
dence ? Is this punishment? Where is the hell 
with which the priest has threatened me ?" 

One after another of his evil deeds, in rapid 
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movement, came to his memory, and a tide of 
evil passions and foul thoughts flooded his soul, 
as those memories rushed in. It oan hardly be 
said, he, as yet, felt remorse or even regret. 
With the knowledge of the fixedness of his char- 
acter, came a wave of despair over his soul, bear- 
ing away, on its billowy crest, the former hop^, 
and good resolutions and pious purposes he might 
have ever felt or formed, and burying them for 
ever in the deep sea of oblivion. 

Remorse must follow punishment, and that he 
had not,. as yet, experienced. Regret, the lost 
never feel : for regret might produce repentance ; 
and repentance generate hope ; and hope create 
reformation ; and reformation conduct to bliss. 

Among the demons of this earth, character is 
fixed : evil passions have the entire sway over the 
heart ; have its entire occupancy. Desires are 
all unholy; selfishness reigns supreme; aflec- 
tbna are all blotted out ; duties are all forgotten ; 
and the house of the heart, ' empty' of all hope, 
* swept' of all former amiable and lovely traits, 
and 'garnished' with the furniture of hell, re- 
ceive the < seven evil spirits' of passion, and 
wickedness and crime. 

Bodily desires, and bodily appetites had ceased. 
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Intoxication, gluttony and lust, he looked upon» 
as the adult man regards the marbles and tops of 
childhood. They belonged to a past era. But 
they had left their impress upon his mind, in the 
production of self-indulgence ; in the habits of 
contaminaticm and foul thought they had excited ; 
in the entire want of self-control they had pro- 
duced. 

God has given us the animal appetites for wise 
purposes, to be employed in the sustenance and 
continuance of animal existence. Properly regu- 
lated, they add much to the happiness of our ' 
mundane condition. As a consequence of the fall 
of man, their excess will lead to present crime 
and future contamination, and they become there- 
fore a part, and an important <Mie too, of msm's 
trial here below. On no other subjects can self- 
government be better exercised, or self-control 
better acquired. The Deity has. manifested his 
wisdom, in allowing such principles to exist in 
the constitution of free agents, making them the 
instruments of trial, in our bodily condition. 

Ernest Maltravers had abused his bodily or- 
ganization, and the evil effects were now stamped 
indelibly on his mental constitution. Though 
these corporeal temptations were lost, there still 
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Temained all the evil parts of his mental or intel- 
leetual oharacter, in 'all their force; yes, with 
more than their former force. 

In the most depraved on earth, there are always 
some remains of virtue, which show that the soul 
of man was the offspring of the Deity. In the . 
midst of the scattered and mouldering ruins, which 
un has produced, there may still remain some 
standing column of elaborate architecture, which, 
in ka solitary grandeur, will exhibit the divinity 
of its architect : or, even if this last column of 
virtue be flung down, and broken among the sur- 
rounding ruins, a fragment of an entablature, a 
graceful outline of a shattered capital, may serve 
to show that there virtue once had her dwelling. 
But, ia the lost heart, no such fragments remain : 
the hand o( eternity has swept them all into the 
stream of the past ; and the cry of the blood- 
thirsty wild beast, or the scream of the filthy bird 
of the night, are the only echoes to the loud de- 
mand of where was the temple of virtue. 

Demcmiacal passions began now to dawn in his 
heart. Revenge, malice, rage, envy, hatred of all 
that is good, enmity to God and all his creatures, 
a brood worthy of the great Adversary himself, 
fluttered, new-fledged, in his breast, and seemed 
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to demand, by their iipportunate cries, the life 
blood, the souUhhod of some victim for their sus- 
tenance. 

Though we have occupied some time in the 
detail of these new experiences of Ernest, yet 
they passed over his heart, in an exceedingly short 
period, and served to prevent a conjecture of what 
was to be his destiny. Events soon brought this 
to light. 

Suddenly, there appeared before him two shad- 
owy forms, like his own, demoniacal images : no 
door had opened ; no noise, or sensible appear- 
ance, had existed. They were there : the lurid 
flames of hell-bom passions darted from their 
eyes ; the fixedness of character in wickedness ^ 
pervaded their countenances. They approached 
him. "Ernest Maltravers," said they, "oome 
with us." " Whither ? V was his response. " You 
will soon discover ; but it is not ^ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, or the weary are at rest.' " 
So saying, they took him between them, and left 
the house, in the same inexplicable maimer in 
which they had entered. 

In pursuing the progress of Ernest Maltravers 
in his demoniacal intercourse, the reader must 
pardon me if I employ language suited to our 
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present capacities. We have, of course, no words 
to express the modes of spiritual intercourse. We 
must say — he saw — ^he heard — ^he felt — ^he touch- 
ed : though by these terms we mean, that he com- 
municated and received impressions. 

In the inhabitants of the other world, the char- 
acter becomes the outward form, and is so im- 
pressed upon it, as to be the external sign i^lf. 
In this state, the eye, the face, the lineaments of 
the countenanc^the movements of the muscles, 
are the exponents of the soul. Traits of ^charac- 
ter, themselves, take this place in tl^e spiritual 
body ; but, still, we must make use of well-known 
terms to express their existence. Let there be no 
criticism, then, upon the absurdity of speaking of 
words and looks, of eyes and hands, of counte- 
nance and form, belonging to the dead. They 
are used as the sensible, external indices of wha^ 
would not be otherwise understood. The Scrip- 
tures employ the same language, in speaking of 
the Deity. The all-seeing eye of Jehovah ; the 
hand of Providence; the footsteps of the Al- 
mighty ; the ear of God always open to prayer ; 
are but signs suited to our limited conceptions of 
the modes of a spiritual essence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PANDEMONIUM. 



Wb must now transport our readers to. 
great demoniacal assembly held in the districi 
which the late Ernest MaltraverA*esided. Th 
are many of these Pandemoniums scattered o 
every land, where the wicked spirits congreg 
to receive their instructions ; to report their p 
gress ; to plan new attacks on the kingdom 
holiness below ; to concert new devices to ensn 
unwary souls, and swell the number of the 1< 
Here, they occasionally feel the presence of tl; 
gjreat master, whose periodical visitations are 
cessary for purposes of instruction, of encoura 
ment, or of punishment. 

In these evil assemblies, there are always so 
choice spirits who preside and dictate as chiefs 
the region : spirits that have been long separa 
from the body ; who have grown old in wick 
ness, are adepts in all modes of temptation, i 
know the human heart in all its recesses. 
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Lssemblies, the recently dead are brought ' 
enrolled in the great encampment of ther 
$, to be prepaiied to perform the great work 
r pnnce. 

oon as attendanlkdemons ascertaui that a 
released from its clayey tenement, has not 
'afled by angels of light to the realms of 
ley are commissioned to bring the departed 
these drear abodes, to conmience the dis- 
of hell. 

me of these demoniacal conclaves our steps 
e directed. 

places are alike to demons. A cave, a 
a rocky hill, a deserted dwelling, a grave- 
lo matter the locality — all places are alike, 
or darkness, heat or cold, are nothing to 
day and night succeed each other unre- 
. There is no fatigue for a spirit : no rest 
eipon. A known place of assembling is 
■f wish. 

urge, expanded cavern opened under the 
f a mountain, with a narrow mouth, down 
the wandering rustic looked with awe into 
k, black darkness beneath him, and heard, 
chill of horror, the echoes of the stone he 
shed down the orifice, as it rebounded from 
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the jutting rocks, and fell, with a deadened splash, 
into the far-distant waters. 

Let us fling aside our hodily eyes, and senses, 
and enter. Its huge expansion was illuminated 
by lurid lights, burning Ground its roof, visible 
only to the perceptions of demons. Groups of 
spirits, of various ranks, ages, and characters, 
filled up its level floor. 

The presiding demon now seated himself on 
an elevated throne, and order was proclaimed. 

Grenerations had passed since he mingled with 
the aflairs of life. Sin and crime had become 
his nature, and shone forth from every part of his 
frame, a sulphurous light, as if molten lead were 
running through every vein. In the early history 
of our country, he had borne a conspicuous part : 
murder and rapine had marked his life. His 
wealth, obtained by kidnapping Indians for the 
mines of Hispaniola, had been spent in riot and 
debauchery. His days had been days of vio- 
lence ; his nights had been nights of lust. He 
had long since served out his apprenticeship of 
wickedness ; and, . by hb great prototype, had 
been constituted dictator of this important section 
of his domains. 

Near where he now resided, had been the scene 
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of his riots and his rule. On the brow of yon 
peaceful eminence, once stood his habitation, 
shunned by every passer-by, cursed by the 
widow and the orphan. 

On the very floor of the cavern, where he now 
presided, lay, crumbling into dust, the bones of 
many a victim, plunged into its abyss to conceal 
his guilt. His pre-eminence in wickedness, and 
the strong, unwavering determination of soul he " 
possessed, increased by years, and even centuries, 
of unchecked iniquity, created an awe that few, 
even among demons, could resist. 

Let it not be supposed that, among these lost 
and wretched beings, there is an equality of pow- 
ersr or capacities, or even characters. A demon 
is still a human being. He carries into this state 
of existence all his human powers and capacities, 
and every trait of his human character ; and he 
will be fit, either to reign or to serve, to govern or 
to be governed, as he would have been on earth. 
The sinful character, formed on earth, becomes 
but fixed after death, and goes on with no hope 
of change or of reformation, to perfectibility of 
wickedness. Time, however, is required for 
this consunmiation ; hence the elder of the de- 
mons are more fitted for rule than those that have 

3 
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more recently been clothed in humanity. But 
deat}i m^diLes no alteration in the character. The 
weak, the vacillating, the slothful, are still the same 
unstable beings : self-indulgence grows stronger, 
and every bad passion ripens into maturity. 



CHAPTER VII. 



JUDGMENT. 



" The first business of the assembly," exclaim- 
ed the presiding demon, <'is the reception and 
enrollment of such new members as may have 
been separated fromi the body since we were last 
together. Whose name is reported ?" 

"Ernest Maltravers!" echoed a voice from 
the outside of the crowd ; " Ernest Maltravers 
has filled up the cup of his destiny, and is here 
to receive his reward !" 

At the hearing of these words, the scene in all 
its horrors presented itself to the eyes of Ernest, 
who, with his conductors, had entered the cavern ; 
and, with the solemn announcement that they 
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made, the certainty of his lost condition, of l^is 
guilt, and his punishment, hurst through his soul 
like a flood of flame, and so engrossed his facul- 
ties with the drejwl idea, that he recovered not 
until he found himself in the very midst of the 
assembly, in front of the throne of the dictator, 
with thousands of insulting, malicious, exulting 
looks fixed upon him. 

" Accusing spirit !" uttered the dictator, " bring 
forward your record, and show why Ernest Mal- 
travers stands before me, and whether it is his 
deserved doom to be a demon with us." 

A curtain moved from a recess in the rocks, 
and in its niche were seen volumes and scrolls 
written, as if with a pen of phosphorus. A thin 
and wasted frame, with malice, cunning, mean- 
ness, trickery, and duplicity, stamped indelibly 
OQ his features, the secretary of this Pandemo- 
nium, one whose life on earth had been a life of 
fraud and dishonesty, of meanness and lies, reach- 
ed forward, from this receptacle, a roll, on which 
the name of Ernest Maltravers shone in letters of 
fire. 

" Read out the records of his life : the eviden- 
ces of his guilt, the fitness of his character for 
this destiny." 
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"I will first," replied the shrivelled being, 
" prodiice the record of his advantages." 

" Ernest Maltravers," continued he — turning 
the pages over rapidly as he spoke — " Ernest 
Maltravers was bom to wealth ; to an honourable 
lineage ; personal strength and beauty were be- 
stowed upon him ; the seeds of genius, imagina- 
tion and talent were sown in his intellectual con- 
stitution ; eloquence was in his speech, fascina- 
tion in his manners ; he had all that earth could 
bestow of friends, and station, and fortune, and 
youth. Such were his advantages." 

He closed the book with a violence that re- 
sounded through the cavern, and, as the clasps 
snapped in their close embrace, another voice 
from near the throne uttered the low, distinct, 
solemn decision, " Ernest Maltravers' advantages 
are now closed forever!" when, on the surface 
of the volume, there shone out the words in char- 
acters of flame, " closed for ever .'" 

" What has been his life ?" exclaimed the dic- 
tator, in his stentorian voice. 

The shrivelled secretary opened another im- 
mense volume, dark as the waters of Erebus, tlie 
leger of the records of Pandemonium ; on one of 
the black pages shone the name of Ernest Mai- 
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travers, and, in parallel columns of debtor and 
creditor, were seen his. advantages and his acts. 
He read in contemptuous tones : 

" Ernest Maltravers w£is bom to wealth. He 
wasted it in riotous living ; in pampering the ex- 
cesses of appetite and pride. 

" Ernest Maltravers was bom to an honourable 
lineage ; but he used it for oppression and haughty- 
cruelty. 

" Personal strength was bestowed upon Ernest 
Maltravers, and constituted him a duelist. Per- 
sonal -beauty was a gift to him ; which only fitted 
him the better for a seducer of innocence. 

"The seeds of genius and imagination and 
talent were sown in his intellectual constitution ; 
and grew up, under his cultivating hand, noxious 
weeds, whose decoctions were fit only for the 
chalice of crime. 

" Eloquence was in the speech of Ernest Mal- 
travers ; but heard only in the midnight orgies of 
vice, or whispered into the ear of some hesitating 
beauty. 

"Fascination shed its enticing light through all 
the acts and manners of Ernest Maltravers ; and 
was employed only to allure to vice. 

"Friends, and station, and fortune, and youth 
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were his gifts ; only the more rapidly to fill up 
the measure of his guilt, and bring him before us, 
at this early age." 

"His doom is pronounced!" thundered the 
dictator. " His doom is pronounced ; he is one 
of us ; he is one of us !" echoed in varying tones 
throughout the vast assembly, and reverberated 
in demoniacal shouts, over the vast cavern of the 
lost! 

Emest gazed around in strange wonderment 
and amazement. His pride and disdain began to 
re-enter his heart; and his former inflexible 
haugl^tiness to resume its dominion. 

" Is this hell !" he exclaimed, in a loud and 
angry tone, " is this hell ?" Suddenly a tumult 
arose, as if all earth's tempests were spending 
their gathered strength in that dread place. H iss. 
es, curses, execrations, loud and deep, burst from 
the crowd. **He has broken the compact ! down 
with him ! He has mentioned the forbidden word ! 
Punishment ! punishment !" were heard on every 
side. Emest looked around in defiance. "I 
have signed no compact, hence I have broken 
none, and I ask again, is this place hell, and are 
these the devils V " There is, however," hissed 
the sneering tones of the secretary, " there is a 
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compact to be signed, and force may be necessary 
to produce submission." 

" Submit ! to whom ? Ye are, if I understand 
my situation aright, but my fellow men. I never 
submitted to ought on earth, why should I in hell ? 
Submit ! no : not even to the great devil himself, 
your master : the stubborn will never submits !" 

Hardly had he uttered the words, ere a thou- 
sand forms were struggling to bind him down. 
In the midst of the confusion, a stifled whisper 
uttered but distinct enough to be heard, " He is 
here." Silence and quietness at once succeeded. 
Awe and fear reigned supreme over the late tur- 
bulent assembly; and, as Ernest gazed up, he 
saw a shadowy form, if form it was ; the sublimed 
essence, as it were, of power and malice. There 
was not so much an effect produced on his spirit- 
ual senses, as a direct tangible mental experience 
of the presence of great intellect and great capa • 
bilities of the worst and most malignant descrip- 
tion. 

" Let him have the foretaste of the punishment 
due to the obstinate," uttered a low, distinct voice 
from the shadowy form, and from this personifi- 
fication of power, there came forth a shadowy 
hand, which, as it was quietly placed on £mest| 
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overcame^ at once, liis desire of resistance, and 
he sank under its influence, back into a comer 
of the cavern, where, without any ostensible pow- 
er exerted upon him, he lay, helpless euid miser- 
able, the haughtiness of his spirit cowed within 
him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BETBOSPECTION AND RETRIBUTION. 

The scene of the cavern vanished from Ernest's 
perceptions. The crowd, the confusion, the en- 
raged and hissing assembly, the lurid lights, the 
deep shades, all were gone, and, but for the oc- 
casional thrusting forth of that shadowy hand, to 
change the new phantasmagoria that flitted be- 
fore him, he might have supposed life was again 
his own. 

The cavern and its scenes had vanishecl. A 
bright and sunny spot burst upon his view. Er. 
nest knew it well. There was the cottage of his ' 
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early childhood : the rose shaded its narrow win- 
dow, and clambered upon its low roof. The old 
nurse of his infant afifections stood beneath the 
shade of the spreading elm,^to watch the steps of 
a tottering childn sporting on its banks. Full 
well he remembered that day. There was the 
same brook that bubbjed at his feet. He felt the 
perfunie of the summer flowers, as they were 
trampled by the little feet of the sportive child. 
There came over him the long forgotten feeling, 
as he looked up at the tall, tall trees, and wondered 
whether they reached to heaven. There, he stood 
in his infancy ; his faculties just dawning in his 
soul ; pliable materials for the plastic hand of 
education to mould as she pleased. A lad of 
larger size, and more meanly dressed, came up 
with a bird's nest in his hat. The child, after 
gazing on the little trembling beings in the nest, 
demanded its possession. The lad refused: he 
had spent time and labour in its acquisition, and 
was unwilling to relinquish it. The child clam- 
orously urged his demand. The nurse ^advanced 
and inquired the cause of the contention. " Yes, 
my lad, you must give it to him. Master Ernest 
must have what he wants ; will he not be rich ? 
The rich must always be gratified." The boy 
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yielded, and the child conquered ; and then, under 
the eye of the nurse, he, unchecked, deliberately 
pulled the miserable birds, limb from limb, be- 
cause their struggles amused him. Well did 
Ernest remember that day, th% springing up of 
pride and cruelty in his heart. From that hour 
he acted upon the principle, that Mfiister Ernest 
must have every thing. 

Memory then followed those traits throughout 
his whole career ; pride and cruelty, to which,' 
in after years, was added lust, these were gov- 
erning principles. 

The scene changed : A deep and rapid brook 
burst through a mountain gorge ; on its shelving 
banks an agile strippling plied the rod, and the 
well-filled creel showed his success. Far down 
the ravine, where the brook flowed more quietly 
through grassy meadows, half seen amid the 
thick underwood, appeared the corner of a small, 
white cottage. " Oh ! take me not there !" ex- 
claimed EmesJ^ from his inmost soul, " I never 
truly loved but her. Fool, villain that I was, to 
fling away from pride, the only heart that eyer 
loved me. Yes : *I see her now : the long yellow 
locks floating over her white shoulders, climbing 
the mossy stones to meet her youthful lover in 
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that glen: the clear white cheek, tinged with 
the flush of exercise, and the mild eye, blue as 
those fragments of the sky seen through the o'crr- 
arching trees above us." 

There was no reply; but the scene shifted. 
The dark mountain gorge was in the distance ; 
the late brawling brook was creeping lazily 
through the green meadows. On its sunny bank, 
just where the bend in the stream ^ives place for 
the beech tree to weave its contorted roots on the 
margin of a deep pool, was stretched in death a 
pale but lovely form ; the long yellow locks satu- 
rated with moisture, clung to the marble shoul- 
ders ; the blue eye was glassy ; the rich pouting 
lip was livid ; while slime and weeds filled the 
mouth and nostrils, round which the loves and 
graces were wont to flutter. Ernest tried to 
withdraw his gaze ; but turn his mind which way 
he would, there lay that lovely form, in its early 
death. " This was thy victim," exclaimed mem- 
ory and conscience, "betrayed, ruined and de- 
serted, she hid her shame in the grave of a sui- 
cide." 

Again, the scene changed. A quiet meadow 
of hard turf behind a deep wood, formed the pic- 
ture. No sound disturbed the silence of the 
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peaceful spot but the chirping of the hidden crick- 
et and the wh/stle of the distant wood-robin. At 
each end of the meadow, approached two men, 
strong in early manhood, with faces psJe with 
excitement and revenge. Instruments of death 
were in their hands. Ernest knew them well. 
There stood a young man, the only hope of his 
mother, and she a widow. A foolish quarrel, 
arising at the brothel, where each was too proud 
to acknowledge wrong, had arrayed them against 
each other. ^ 

He looked CLgain. The young man was stretch- 
ed upon the green-sward ; the life blood fast ooz- 
ing out of a death wound, and staining crimson 
the bright flowers bieneath him, and crying up to* 
Heaven for retribution. " This was thy victim,'* 
conscience again uttered, and memory brought 
back the rejected proffer of reconciliation and the 
last dying look. 

Again the scene changed. A long and crowded 
street of a city presented itself before him. On 
the steps of a respectable mansion, stood an old 
man, with his long white hair floating in the wind. 
He was assiduously assisting a very young and 
blooming girl into a public stage. The numer- 
ous appendages of travelling showed that her resi- 
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dence from home would be long. She was just 
budding into beauty ; life was young ajid warm 
in her flushed cheek and heaving bosom. Her 
mild black eye showed confidence and attach- 
ment ; a belief that all she should meet would be 
as warm hearted and sincere as herself. See 
that young man, who seems to have the care of 
the young lady.* Did not Ernest know that broad 
clear brow, that manly step, that eye^bf power % 

But look again ! Is this the distant school to 
which that lovely one was sent by her doating 
father? Is that bloated and red- faced woman 
the preceptress of the young ? Ernest shuddered 
as he saw honour, and shame, and virtue faded 
away from the late blooming maiden. Conscience 
again shouted "This was thy victim." And 
memory told him to look but from the window of 
that loathsome, though splendid dwelling, to see 
the old father in his agony, sinking on its marble 
steps, his long white hair mingling with the dust 
of the pathway. " He was thy victim !" thun- 
dered conscience. 

So passed, one by one, the scenes of cruelty 
and blood, of debauchery and lust, that had mark- 
ed his life-time. Faithful memory, faithful even 
to the minutiae of words and looks, assented to the 
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truth of each scene. Conscience, awaking, alas ? 
too late, uttered her awful voice, " These were 
thy victims ! these were thy crimes ! these thy 
mis-spent hours, thy ruined hopes !" until even, 
demoniacal nature could endure no more. 

" I submit to all required. Take those scenes 
away ! Wake no more the stings of memory and* 
of conscience," groaned oiit the miserable suf- 
ferer. 

' A deeper pause succeeded ; a deeper horror 
struck into Ernest's soul : for a single ray from 
the wrath of Almighty Grod glanced into the dark- 
ness of his heart, and melted obdurate will and 
stubborn purpose, and kindled up the never-dying 
flames of remorse and woe. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE FUNERAL. 



It was the day of the funeral. Ernest had ac- 
companied the long and solemn train ; had seen 
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the body descend to the earth, and now stood in 
the solitary grave-yard; watching the mourners 
as they departed. A few human feelings, and 
slight human regrets pervaded his soul. He saw 
himself cut off from all those who had been his 
friends. Power had departed from him. The 
Very existence of his^departed spirit so near them, 
even, was unknown, and he felt, more completely 
than ever before, his entire separation from earth- 
ly things, and the state of his utter loneliness. A 
new, untried pilgrimage was before him, with no 
hope shining over its path, with no quiet resting- 
place at its close. 

As he turned to leave the spot, a demon form 
joined him, whom he had casually observed in 
the crowd at the cavern, but whom he now re- 
cognized as an old acquaintance, in much earlier 
Hfe, who had been dead some years. 

The career of Belgrave had been short but no- 
toriously wicked. He was bom to no advanta- 
ges of fortune, and had been obliged, by hard 
labour and diligent perseverance, to educate him- 
self. Of an inquiring, sceptical mind, his com- 
plete education, and the extent of his information 
on all subjects, only made him the more formida- 
ble and dangerous to his companions. The in- 
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struction of youth was his employment, and he 
had been an early tutor of Ernest, in whose mind 
he had scattered the seeds of infidelity and im- 
piety. Of consummate poweri^of deception, his 
iniquitous principles were never perceived, where 
he had an object to conceal them ; hence he was 
enabled to contaminate many youth besides Er- 
nest. His subsequent career was one of oool- 
blooded iniquity. He was said to have poisoned 
an aged uncle to get possession of his property, 
and, when wealthy, to have flung off all for- 
mer deceptions, and, as an unblushing infidel, to 
have exercised his influence over the whole com- 
munity. 'Afler having been engaged in many 
duels, in whic"h by his superior skill and cunning 
he had sacrificed many lives, his own life fell a 
victim to the violence of others. " He who sheds 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed.'* 
The blood of our fellow-men, though poured out 
on the soaking sand, or shed on the salt ocean, 
cries up to heaven for punishment, and will ever 
be in remembrance before the Almighty. This, 
Belgrave experienced, for he was sent to his last 
account, in the prime of manhood, by the hand of 
one whom he despised, and whom he had wan- 
tonly deceived and insulted. 
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This was the being commissioned by the dic- 
tator to be the instructer of Ernest in the duties' 
and employments of his new condition. 

Ernest would fain have been alone. Indeed, 
he was planning to himself to use his powers of 
motion to convey himself elsewhere, where, alone, 
he could wait the dread termination of this earth's 
existence. 

"Whither hastening, Maltravers?" inquired 
Belgrave. You cannot escape my presence. I 
am ordered to accompany you; and you have 
but too lately experienced the power of our dic- 
tator to inflict punishment, not to know that sub- 
mission will be effected^at any rate." 

" What have you to do with me ?" muttered 
Ernest. 
" To teach you the duties of your present state, 
id to give you such information as you may 
«d." 

Every thing, yet, was so strange and new in 

nest's situation, that he felt any information 

uld be valuable ; and curiosity was aroused to 

r one, whoin he once respected, state the pe- 

arities of his new organization : he therefore 

lired, " What is my .duty ?" 

When first released from the body," replied 

4 
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guilt, obligation, pleasure, duty, all are presented 
in their true, proper aspect, and are valued as 
they should be. These moments neyer occur in 
the day-time, or but rarely. They are moments 
when the watchful demon has lefl his post, and 
the guardian angel, taking advantage of the res- 
pite, has suddenly atoused the sleeper from his 
slumbers, to thunder in his ears his guilt and his 
destiny. Demons are more or less careful upon 
this subject, according to their character." 

" Are there differences of character among de- 
mons?" inquired Ernest. "I had supposed it 
might be so during the i&rst few years after death ; 
but, I should suppose, that similarity of employ- 
ment and destiny would gradually assimilate the 
character of each to all." 

" You reason like a son of earth," said his 
instructor, "forgetting that the consequence of 
death is fixedness of character. With the with- 
drawment of the breath, ceases the hope or pros- 
pect of change. All the habits a^e then fixed 
and unalterable, going on towards perfectibility. 
Even those natural traits, which are neither sin- 
ful nor holy, the result of our temperaments, over 
which, on earth as in this condition, our wills 
have no control, continue our distinguishing traits. 
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Ardor, zeal, sloth, irritability, every thing that 
was ours, to direct, control, or lead into right in 
life, are now our characteristics, and lead us to 
evil. The peculiar nature of the evil depends, 
in a great measure, upon these innate traits ; as 
you will see in your own condition and employ- 
ment here." 

" I find myself," rejoined Ernest, " a curiosity 
to myself. I can still trace all my original pro- 
pensities, but many, if not all, of my affections 
growing weaker. Do we lose our natural affec- 
tions entirely?" 

" Yes : in time. Much depends upon our an- 
terior progress in the hardihood of guilt. Like 
every thing else within us, such changes must 
be, to a certain extent, gradual. As soon as we 
die, all hope of good is, of course, destroyed ; out 
there are degrees of wickedness, and steps and 
gradations in our present downward course, so 
that you will find almost the same diversity of 
character among us as on earth, allowing for the 
fact that there is no intermingling of good. We 
drop, however, those vices that depend upon the 
gratification of the senses, and all those desires 
that mere earthly objects would call forth, but 
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retain every mental desire and quality that would 
conduct to sin." 

" What makes the pre-eminence among you ? 
How are high stations and great power obtained ?" 

" That will exemplify my last remark. The 
love of power, or ambition, being entirely a men- 
tal quality, is retained by us, in all its strength. 
Hence, to obtain its gratification, we undergo all 
the anxieties of mortal life. Plots are laid ; con- 
spiracies formed; the strong-minded influence 
and govern the weak, as in life. Jealousy, envy, 
strife, rage, all are present in their vividness, euid 
make our Pandemonium often, when compared 
to the assemblies of the living, like a volcano, 
seen by a common fire. Dissimulation, of course, 
can have no place with us, as every one's thoughts 
arel%iaked and open to all inspectors ; but so much 
the more furious are all the passions as they do 
rise, because there are no means of concealment, 
or motives for it." 

" How are such dissensions quieted ?" inquired 
Ernest. 

" You can hardly call any such arrangement 
that may be made, a state of quietness. We 
have no quiet here. Whoever is out of power, 
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is feeling all the stings of envy ; and whoever is 
in power, feels like one sitting over a slumbering 
volcano, who knows not how soon it may burst 
forth, and whelm him in its desolations." 

" But how can such disagreements be settled 
or arranged V Ernest, impatient at even a slight 
delay, rather testily inquired. 

A shade of awe passed over Belgrave's coun- 
tenance, as he hesitated, for a moment, to reply. 
The awe deepened, as he observed the impatience 
of his companion, and he replied in a lower tone, 
" It often requires the interference of our great 
master himself to settle such dissensions. He 
soon terrifies us into submission and silence, and 
makes such appointments as suits him. Do not 
ask me, as I see you wish it, the details of such 
appearances, nor sneer at their effect on my mind. 
You yourself but lately experienced a visitation, 
and can realize its terror.'' 

As this was said with some bitterness, Ernest 
did not soon reply, especially as the recollection 
cowed his- spirit. They walked on in moody 
silence for some time. At length, Ernest inquired, 
ratl\er abruptly, " But you have not, as yet, told 
me of my peculiar destiny and employment. Of 
\fhom am I to be this excellent guardian angel, 
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to teach the dialect of Pandemonium, and bring 
a sacrifice on demoniacal altars?" 

As this was said with some haughtiness, it gave 
a delight to Belgrave to reply, as he did. 

" Saw you, when yon funereal train quitted 
the grave-yard, a thin and wasted peasant girl, 
seated on a distant tomb-stone, holding a flaxen- 
headed, bright-eyed boy in her lap ?" 

Ernest felt a pang of remorse and horror as he 
assented. 

" That boy is to be your care !" coarsely sneer- 
ed out the instructer. 

" That boy ! say not so !" said Ernest ; " he is 
my own son. I injured his mother enough, with- 
out continuing the destruction of her son." 

"So much the more appropriate person to 
manage his destiny. As a father, you will know 
more of his temperaipent ; be better able to ap- 
preciate his propensities, form his habits, and 
guide him to destruction. As you seem rather 
disturbed, I will explain to you the philosophy of 
the connection ; and, «s you studied metaphysics 
or mental physiology but little in life, you will 
need a lesson now. — The soul of a child is a germ 
from the Almighty, entering the body at the mo- 
ment of birth, expanding, from that period, in 
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intellectual and moral capacities for ever. The 
parents have nothing to do with the creation of 
the soul ; its purely intellectual qualities are its 
own, derived directly from above. You will often 
find the mere intellect of the child totally different 
from any of its ancestral stock. At the moment 
of conception, the mother supplies the croum, or 
germ, of the future bodily organization, the out- 
line of what is to be filled up, afterward, in its 
corporeal capacities. From the father descends 
the Uving principle, residing in the blood, and pro- 
ducing, m its operation on the corporeal system, 
its peculiar energies and powers, and, in its sub- 
sequent operation on the new-bom soul, the tem- 
peraments of the man, which lie behind the will, 
and form the distinctive character, which no 
means can ever change. All that appears he- 
reditary in our mental constitution, is but the 
action of hereditary temperaments or corporeal 
action on our intellectual capacities. The soul 
(or, at least, its substratum) is not hereditary ; but 
the characterj the propensities are often so, from 
the influence of our temperaments, derived from 
the living principle, and acting on the young 
mind. Hence, who so proper to form the de- 
praved character of a son, as the father who begat 
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him 1 He knows the hent which such and such 
temperaments, derived from himself, will take, 
and can apply, more skilfully than any other 
hand, the requisite temptations. We find none 
ripen so soon in wickedness, as when the father 
or the mother is the tempter. This is your des- 
tiny : this I was ordered to communicate to you." 

Ernest shuddered as he spoke, for he saw the 
fiendish satisfaction which the other took 'in the 
remorse and horror that filled his heart. 

Belgrave continued : " More of our circum- 
stances you will learn as you continue longer 
with us. A large Pandemonic assembly will be 
held toAiight, in which the reports of some de- 
mons, who have finished their work, will be made^ 
which will instruct you in our mode of operations. 
I shall meet you there." 

" Stay ! I have some important questions to ask." 

" Say on then," replied Belgrave ; " I am sent 
for that purpose." 

"When is the task finished ?" 

" When the soul leaves the body ; no sooner. 
If successful, the demon is then allowed to roam 
at large, employed in the great general national 
objects of mischief we hav© before us : if unsuc- 
cessful, a new apprenticeship, must be endured, 
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and a new effort made to bring a soul to perdi. 
tion. In the earlier stages of your office, much 
less exertion and time are needed ; you can im- 
plant a feeling, and let it operate, and then per- 
form other duties, or obtain other instructions. 
Come ; let us go hence." 

" Farewell, old body I" said Ernest, as he looked 
down on the new-made grave ; " yoii and I meet 
no more." 

" Do not be too sure of that," interrupted Bel- 
grave. 

" What do you mean?" was Ernest's startled 
question. 

"On every anniversary of your death, you 
spend twenty-four hours, as mortals count hours, 
within that loathsome body, wherever it lies, and 
whatever its solitary or melancholy condition ; 
and this, until its last particles suffer decay, and 
exhale in gases, or float off in dust, to form other 
bodies ; then you are released from this penance : 
but this release gives no relief; there is some- 
thing beyond that, which none but the oldest of 
us knows, whose bodies have long since resolved 
themselves into the elements; and which they 
will not relate. I can give you no further 
information." 
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Ernest, as he was left alone, gazed round him 
in despair : pang after pang had rent his heart,- 
each one he hoped the last ; but each one suc- 
ceeded by something more terrific still. "No 
change!" he exclaimed; "no hope. Oh! that 
life were once more my own ! But why should 
I wish ? Would I be less proud or haughty, or 
less given to corporeal pleasures ? — ^less prone to 
wickedness ? No, no ! My character is fixed." 



CHAPTER X. 



THE BUFFOON. 



Restlessness, that lamest desire of some 
change, which the miserable always feel ; a de- 
sire of they know not what, but a feeling that 
any thing will be a relief: a wish, if possible, 
that employment or excitement, or any thing from 
without, would take from the mind the conscious- 
ness of the pangs beginnmg to gnaw within, in- 
duced Ernest to seek the place of rendezvous 
earlier than its hour of assembling. 
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How oflen have the wretched experienced, in 
a very slight degree, however, the feeling which 
Maltravers now experienced! A friend lost; 
property gone ; any great evil having taken place ; 
there will be, perhaps, from the hurry of employ- 
ment, a moment of forgetfUlness of the loss, only 
to have its reality occur with tenfold force, when 
the excitement was over. How often can such 
persons remember the moment of waking from 
some pleasant dream, a second or two of supposed 
happiness ; then a dawning feeling that something 
is wrong ; and then the instantaneous thrill, as 
every thing becomes clear, distinct, and perfect 
in its misery ! 

As Ernest entered the cavern, he encountered 
another old associate, who had gone before him 
to the world of spirits : one of those jolly, thought- 
less companions of the bottle, who are their own 
worst enemy, the self-indulgence of whose palate 
has proved their ruin. Ernest remembered well 
how oflen he had set the table in a roar ; with 
how much wit and humour he had seasoned every 
banquet of wine ; and how much, from his capa- 
bility of enlivening socf^ty, his company had been 
sought for: how he had fallen, gradually, as 
property and respectability declined, into the low 
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buffoon, until his wit was extinct, and his humour 
became vulgarity. He wondered, as "a, matter 
of speculative curiosity, what effect the change 
of condition would have upon suchra character. 
He soon had the means of ascertjdning, for he 
found that wit had become biting sarcasm and 
malicious ridicule. It was no longer a harm- 
less light, glittering in its brilliant corruscations 
around the other intellectual powers, and flashing 
its illuminations upon them, to make them more 
distinct to the beholder; but a lurid flame of 
burning satire, eating into the very heart's core 
of those who came near its influence. 

No one is more shunned in Pandemonium than 
professed wits. The whole strength of their de- 
moniacal intellect is employed in searching for 
those new fancies, that shall prove a poison in 
which to dip the sharp arrows of their malice. 
Their venom is the keenest of the whole infernal 
throng, and their gibes and jeers, their scoffs and 
scorns, connected with their knowledge of the 
"history of every man's past life, which they can 
l^am, gives them a character more hated by 
them all, than even the violent or haughty. Their 
time, so far as leisure is allowed them, is spent 
in obtaining a knowledge of each man's life and 
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character, of every disgrace in the one, or weak 
spot in the other, that can be most easily galled 
by their satire. 

The diotators of the various regions, at the 
suggestion of the great master, employ them as 
the tormentors and petty executioners of their dis- 
tricts, especially to irritate and vex those that are 
peculiarly susceptible of ridicule. 

If humour has been the characteristic in time, 
all that was delightful and playful about it has 
expired ; its associations are all of the most vul- 
gar and filthy description. Ev^ry thing that con- 
taminates the imsigination on earth is concentrated 
in a sink of loathsome impurity, and as it seethes 
and ferments, gives out nothing but the most dis- 
gusting exhalations of the vilest depravity. The 
haughty, the refined, the intellectually wicked, 
are often punished by being obliged to hold com- 
munication with no one else, but a class of such 
beings. 

"So, Ernest Maltravers, you are on a level 
with us, then!" was the salutation he met with. 
" Pride must have a fall ; and that fall must be 
a great one, from the wealth and station of your 
lot, to these poor naked Walls ! Welcome to your 
future home ! I was in hones of bringing the 
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shades of some of the victims of your lusts, to 
welcome you to these bright palaces ; but they 
all affirmed they had had enough of you on earth, 
and that love like theirs did not go beyond the 
grave. But don't be cast down^ Yoii are a new 
comer, and want information. I will bestow a 
few of my leisure moments upon you, seeing you 
are so green, as they say above, or so rawy as we 
call it here, in more senses than one." 

Ernest had already felt there was some pecu- 
liarity in demoniacal society : it cannot be shaken 
off as it can in life ; it is a part of the arranged 
punishment of that world, that no one can rid 
himself of a companion until he chooses to leave 
you. "You may be able, Sidney," said he, "to 
give me some useful information. Lay £iside, for 
a while, your buffoonery, and listen to my ques- 
tions. I once bestowed many favours on you." 

" Mark me. Master Maltravers," replied Sid- 
ney, " and if you wish for any civil answer from 
me, put not on your haughty looks and demean- 
our ; they are the cast-off clothes of our other ex- 
istence. Favours, forsooth ! an occasional glass 
of brandy ancT water, given for a bawdy song, or 
a Merry Andrew's antic, to be brought up as a 
favour in hell !" 
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At the mention of the forhidden word, the same 
shadowy fonn which Ernest had seen before, in 
its huge outlines of gloomy magnificence, where 
power, and malice, and rage were combined in 
archangelic proportions, appeared before them; 
the same shadowy hand came out of the darkness. 
IBach was seized, and held in such a grasp, that 
even nature and the soul seemed dying within 
them. The solid wall of the cavern opened. 
Beyond, there seemed to be a vast, long prison- 
house, the stalls of which were of glowing metal'; 
while, beneath, lurid and sulphurous flames roar, 
ed around their base, ascended and ourled around 
the red-hot pillars, licked with their longj forked, 
serpent tongues, the ignited enclosures, and rolled 
up over the great vault, in volumes of fire, and 
^smoke, and poisonous vapcfur ! 

The solid wall again closed, and Ernest and 
his companion found themselves alone, lying in 
helpless amazement on the rocky floor of the 
cavern. 

"I had forgotten the compact," was the sobered 
assertion of the buffoon, as he recovered his com- 
posure, uttered in much humbler tones than his 
last speech. 

A new pang had crossed Ernest's soul, ' that 
5 
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looking for of fiery indignation that shall devour 
the adversaries,' haid never before be^n realized 
by him. Silently and in despair, with hardly a 
thought of the past in his soul, he sat, as if wait- 
ing his doom. 

" These are very different scenes from what 
we once anticipated, Ernest Maltravers," at last 
muttered forth Sidney, breaking the silence. 
" We had very different ideas, from our German 
superstitious reading, *of the infernal beings. — 
Think of * the gentleman in black ' — * the little 
man with his claret-coloured coat and everlasting 
snuff-box '-wthat used to tempt to evil, according 
to our German tales, compared with the reality 
of what we have seen ! When such authors reach 
here, they should be indicted for scandaJum mag- 
natumy in the great parliament of Pandemonium, 
if the dictators have any regard for their own 
dignity." 

" Sidney,'' groaned Ernest, "how can you trifle 
at such a moment !" 

" Trifle ! is it ? I heard you say, the night of 
your entrance into these delectable regions, that 
the stubborn will was always free, and would 
never submit ; for my part, hatred and contempt 
will be mingled with fear, whoever is the author 
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of my punishment. And yet," continued he, af- 
ter a pause, "those authors were not so much to 
blame as we may suppose. They were exhibit- 
ing, it is true with some exaggerations, a real 
account of the visible appearance of some of our 
brethren on the Eastern continent, where, from 
earliest timeSj greater liberties of intercourse 
with the living have been given them, than in 
this land." 

" Those accounts, then, of demoniacal visita- 

* 

tions and interference with the affairs of men, |n 
the old world, are true, are they ?" 

"Yes, in the general facts. Details are some- 
times embellished, and sometimes entirely feign- 
ed ; but the fact remains the same, and has been 
true from the foundation of the world.''* » 

"Men, then," inquired Ernest, "have actually 
made compacts with the Evil One, and have been 
ruined thereby ?" 

"Certainly," continued Sidney, "though not 
directly with our master, yet with some demon 
shape, acting in his name. Such liberties and 
powers, however, depend entirely upon the super- 
stitions of the people of the country where graQt- 
ed, and, as the world grows more enlightened. 
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are less and less frequent, and, in this country, 
are rarely allowed.*' 

" Why are we exempted V asked Ernest. 

^'Because the universal Yankee nation has so 
little faith in such appearances, that none are al- 
lowed. Besides, we find so many more sources 
of temptation, than formerly, in the increased 
luxury and profligacy of the times, that such 
helps are not needed. The easily besetting sin 
of the New Englander is not a superstition of 
demoniacal interference, as was the case in Ger- 
many, hence he is not attacked in that way." 

^^But do such personal manifestations ever take 
place in this country V 

'^ Yes : the older class of our demons have been 
allowed to assiune forms, and mislead the public ; 
but it is most generally when masses are to be 
directed to wickedness. On this subject, you 
will receive more information aU our meetings, 
when emissaries of this kind return to give their 
accounts to the dictator." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE YANKEE. 



"But** said Ernest, " do you suppose any New 
Englander was ever fool enough to make a com- 
pact with the Evil One, and lose his soul in that 
way?" 

"You remind me," replied Sidney, "of a whim- 
sical event that occurred here but a few years 
ago : A German demon, who, for some neglect 
or malpractice, had been employed for some cen- 
turies as a tempter, and who, from old associa- 
tions, had imbibed a strange prejudice in favour 
of direct Satanic agency, had been obliged to ac- 
company his victim to this country, as an emi- 
grant. After his victim's death, being released 
from his employment, but not being allowed to 
return, he remained in the country. On account 
of his age and experience, he had acquired the 
power of bodily presentation, and the dictator of 
the district, where his victim died, allowed him, 
at his earnest solicitation, to try the old Germanic 
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recipe of getting souls for Satan. His first sub- 
ject was a Yankee, at the West, who wanted the 
power of accumulating wealth rapidly to be giv- 
en him. One day, while walking through the 
streets of Cincinnati, jingling his last two coppers 
in his pocket, and without the prospect of getting 
a dinner, he exclaimed aloud, * I swum, if this is 
not too tarnation bad ! all my good« and notions 
taken from me, because I sold brass combs for 
gold I — ^the *tamal cheats ! — and then, the kick- 
ing, too P rubbing the irritated part. 'By golly,* 
says he, turning and shaking his fist at a large 
house on the other side of the street, * I 'd give 
all that Satan would ask, if the old boy would 
help me to a revenge on you !' A little man in 
bleu^k, such as you read of in German stories, 
with a hump on his back, and an old snufif-box in 
his hand, was by his side, as he turned round, 
and civilly doffing his hat, says, in his low, per- 
suasive tones, * I believe, my dear sir, I can as- 
sist you to gratify your revenge.* *You can, 
can you V vociferated the Yankee, as he looked 
down on the little man by his side. * Pray, Mister, 
how?' *You are hungry,' was the bland reply, 
*come with me to Brown's eating-house, and, 
during our dinner I will show you the how.'—. 
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'Dinner! but, Mister, I must go upon tick, for 
I haven't a four-pence-ha'penny left.' 'Never 
mind,' said the little man in black, < I will pay 
for you ; I have enough ;' exhibiting a handful of 
gold. 'Crotch all hemlock!' Said Jonathan, 'go 
on : if you stand treat so, I '11 follow you to the 
infamal regions!' Dinner was served, as good 
as money could procure in that prince of eating- 
houses; and, such had been the insinuation of his 
entertainer, that the Yankee had let him into the 
whole of his life's history ; the speculations ; the 
dealings, honest and dishonest; the craft; the 
skill at deception ; all the bass pumpkin-seed and 
wooden nutmeg contrivances he had concocted, 
to raise the needful. In fine, he exhibited him- 
self to be such an arrant knave, that an Ameri- 
can demon of ordinary intelligence would have 
seen, that to tempt him was a work of superero- 
gation : the object had been accomplished alrea- 
dy, so much so, that his guardian demon had 
gone on an electioneering tour to Nauvoo in Illi- 
nois, and left him to himself. The German 
demon soon saw what passion was uppermost. 
'Now,' says he, 'I can put you in possession of 
both gain and revenge, if you will allow me to 
direct you. You see my resources,' continued 
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he, as he saw some incredulity in the face of his 
victim, and he chucked on the tahle a purse of 
gold, and a well filled pocket-bock of bank notes. 

* Them's the fellows,' said the- Yankee, 'them 
mint-drops! none of your shin- plasters here, Mis- 
ter. Now, how am I to get 'em myself^ I know 
not, unless you are the old divil himself, as I 
half suspect.' *SupposeIam?' was the inquiry. 

* Wall then, if you are, I '11 meet you half way, 
Mister Satan. Give me as many of them yaller 
boys as I want, and I '11 sign any writings you 
wish.' The German rejoiced at the facility of 
his conquest ; drew up the usual form of a Sa- 
tanic compact, and the Yankee signed it with the 
usual ceremonies. 'There,' says he, 'that'll 
bind in any court. Now for the shiners !' To 
make a long story short : he went into all man- 
ner of western Ifiuad speculations ; bought lots by 
the hundreds; (disdaining the common gains of 
his old trade of peddler,) laid out cities in the for. 
ests and swamps with as much facility as the 
principal speculators of that period ; and, finally, 
stopped payment, for an enormous sum, leaving 
hundreds of creditors ruined by his failure. — 
Gathering what he called the broken fragments 
of his fortune together, he was waiting, in se- 
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cresy, in a small settlement on the banks of the 
Mississippi, the passage of a steamboat, when his 
firiend, the little man in black, appeared at his 
elbow, holding the cont!ract up before his eyes. 
'My dear friend,' said Jonathan, for he had be- 
come a courtier in his prosperity, * I acknowledge 
the obligations of that little bit of paper ; but, you 
see, it would be personally inconvenient for me 
to settle with you at present. I wish very much 
to get these goods, and the rest of my property, 
away from my creditors, a laudable object, I 
know, in your eyes; therefore, a little extension 
of the claim would be an accommodation. Give 
me your help, in getting my things out of the 
way, and I will see you at Vicksburgli, where I 
am going, and we will there arrange our little^ 
business.' Well; the Grerman, desirous of cheat- 
ing the creditors, as there was a very good man 
among them, besides some widows and orphans, 
who would lose their .all, permitted his man to 
proceed. After his settlement at Vicksburgh, he 
made his appearance at his residence, and de- 
manded his body and soul, the price of his con- 
tract, in rather cm imperious and passionate tone, 
putting on some of those terrors that once so 
soundly frightened the German peasants. *My 
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dear sir/ replied the unperturbed Yankee, *your 
claim is good for nothing.' * Grood for nothing! 
have you not had its equivalent in gold ? ' roared the 
demon. 'Be calm! be calm!' echoed Jonathan; 

* Let me see the paper. Why, it is not endorsed. 
You cannot recover it in any of our courts, with- 
out Satan's endorsement.' * But I have you, the 
original drawer, in my power, and I can recover 
it of you.' * Not too fast !' was the cool reply. 

* We are in the state of Mississippi now. Look, 
hero is the act of legislature, repudiating-all debts, 
and I shall stay here until Congress pass its Gen- 
eral Bankrupt Law, and then, what will your 
contract be worth, old Nick V The discomfited 
demon immediately withdrew, and never has 
since tried his Germanisms upon the Yankees. 
However, we had our victim, as we knew we 
should, and the German demon his revenge. For, 
soon after, in a riot occurring about some gam- 
bling operations in Vicksburgh, his Yankee friend 
was shot by a countryman of the fiend, instigated 
by him to retaliate his failure." 

Ernest was, for a moment, amused by the 
above story ; but, soon relapsing into his former 
misery, he wondered how any one could, in their 
present condition, remember and repeat such gos- 
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dp, ioTget£a\ that when human nature changes 
to demoniacal nature, its peculiar hias is never 
lost. On earth, we see many ready to joke and 
be amused in the midst of serious misfortunes ; 
indicating not so much superiority of mind, rising 
above unhappiness, as a lightness and frivolity of 
character, that sinks below its effects. 



CHAPTER XII. 



HENRY JOHNSTONE. 



The business of the meeting was soon com- 
menced ; and, after some trifling preliminaries, 
a demon, who had been long engaged in the office 
of tempter, was called up to make his report of 
success. 

" Is your victim dead ?" was the inquiry of the 
dictator. 

"Not yet,*' was the reply; "but the physi- 
cians have given him over, and by to-morrow's 
dawn he will join us here ; but as another quar- 
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terly meeting would not occur for some time, I 
preferred to make my report, and be released 
from my thraldom, to-night." 

"We will hear your details," said the dictator. 
" Mr. Secretary, be ready to make the records of 
the present report." 

The reader will excuse me, if this report be 
flung into the form of a tale, as better accommo- 
dated to his ear, and better able, in that form, to 
communicate the desired instruction : 

Heney Johnstone was the son of a wealthy 
and respectable merchant of New- York. He 
was bom in the earliest part of the present cen- 
tury, and subjected to all the influences by which 
children of that generation were affected. EKs 
father was a man too deeply engaged in business 
to attend much to the education of his son, and 
he grew up to early boyhood with no more than 
the ordinary control of a city child. • 

A boy's education, in the city and country, is 
very different. Instruction may be the same; 
but the world without, which produces so power- 
ful an influence on the early character, how dif- 
ferent ! The one early initiated into all the ini- 
quity, foulness, profanity, and vice, that reigns 
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around his dwelling; and, even if esco^ping its 
actual contamination, having an imagination and 
memory stored with a knowledge of much that 
were better unknown. The other, conversant, 
in the dawning of its mind, with only the images 
of Grod's creation. The primeval rocks ; the 
solemn forests ; the bright and peaceful lakes ; 
the flocks and herds; the waving grain-fields; 
the bubbling streamlets; the birds, with their 
matin-songs ; the vespers murmured by the insect 
tribe, or the lone whip-poor-will on the edge of the 
wood ; these are the first objects that strike the 
childish eye and ear, and teach the youthful soul 
nature and God, before he learns man and his 
wickedness. ^ 

Young Henry early exhibited traits of charac- 
ter that should have produced the greatest anxi- 
ety in Ms parents' minds, and called forth their 
constant watchfulness. Susceptibility of impres- 
sion was his prominent characteristic from his 
earliest years. Were this the place proper for 
such speculations, we could show from what tem- 
perament this propensity arises; but the limits 
of our story forbid ; we can only say, that it lays 
the foundation for facility of character, docility 
of will, and much that is amiable and lovely, 
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with much that is weak and almost despicable in 
the human mind. Susceptibility of impression is 
always accompanied by candour and a love of 
truth : though it yields to temptation, it is always 
open to conviction, and may be directed easily, 
either to right or wrong. There is much of sunny 
loveliness, in quiet hours, in such a character. 
Sympathies and affections grow up easily in such 
a soil ; but its possessor is but illy fitted for the 
stern duties and trials of active life. 

In the intellect, it is associated with brilliancy 
of fancy, or, more philosophically, with strength 
of conception, rather 4han with deep research. 

Such an individual is never very firm in his 
opinions, for he feels too strongly the arguments 
of his opponents, to adhere very closely to the 
merits of his own side. But we anticipate. 

His attendant demon was sent to his post when 
Henry was in early childhood, with a recommend- 
ation to try the usual effect of some one thing in 
destroying the soul. 

A common plan is, to aim at some one or two 
simple points in the character, some one desire 
or passion, and endeavour to accomplish the ruin 
through that. But very few efforts are made to 
steep every faculty of the soul in sin, for that 
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deed is reserved for the more experienced and 
accomplished demons ; and the common mode of 
procedure of the neophyte in temptation is to em- 
ploy all his energies to the accomplishment of one 
object. Hence, in human character, very de- 
praved and guilty in one or two respects, there 
are often interesting traits even of good principles 
— ^principles which temptations have not assailed. 

A single instance will serve to show the point 
in Henry's character that his demon attacked, 
and the manner in which his parents controlled 
their child. 

Mr. Johnstone was a man who, from his wealth, 
indulged largely in the luxuries of the table, and, 
according to the custom of the age, had his bran- 
dy and wine at dinner, and his liquors always kt 
hand. 

While seated at his dessert, with his wife and 
family, Henry was prompted by his tempter to 
ask for a glass of wine. 

"Why does the boy want wine?" said the 
mother ; " he never noticed it before. It is better 
not to gratify him, my dear, lest a habit should 
be early formed." 

" Nonsense, my dear V replied the husband ; 
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" he will never be the worse for a little wine . 
Pray give it him." 

"But why did you want it, Harry?" said the 
mother. 

"Because, mother, it seems to gratify father so 
much as he drinks it. I think it must taste good, 
for ho allows it to trickle so slowly down his 
throat, and smacks his lips so loud when he fin- 
ishes it, that I am sure it must be good, and I 
want to try it too. Won't it make me as good- 
natured as it does father?" 

Henry sipped his wine, allowed it to trickle 
slowly down his throat, and smacked his4ips, in 
imitation of his father. 

"Mother," said he, "wasn't it funny for me so 
suddenly to think how "red and sparkling the wine 
looked, and how good it might taste ? I hadn't 
thought of it before. I was thinking of my 
pudding and my walnuts, and to-day's lesscms, 
and ho^Y Bill Brown swore in the street ; and, 
all at once, as I looked at father, I thought of 
the wine. Mother, who makes our thoughts? 
Do we?^' 

" The wine makes you talkative, my son, and 
little children should be quiet at table," was the 
only response to a question that might have been 
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answered by such an exhibition of demoniacal 
influence that would have fortified the mind of 
the lad for ever. 

Years slipped by; the child had become a 
youth. The daily sip of wine had become in- 
creased, first to one, and then two, and then many 
glasses. At his entrance into college, he had 
begun to prideThimself upon the quantity he could 
drink, and not be called drunk. At that period, 
a habit like this would, in college, soon acquire 
the impetuosity of a torrent. 

Who does not look at the college character and 
college temptations of the period a little before, 
and a little after the last war, and not wonder 
that all the youth did not become intemperate ? 
It was not, then, merely the wild, the dissolute, 
and the abandoned, that drank. The pious, the 
good, the influential, all used intoxicating drinks. 
Excess, only, was a fault, and that a venial one, 
if occurring only at extraordinary occasions. 

But drinking was not confined to college boys. 
TJjeir professors fortified their strength in exam- 
inations, by a little alcohol. The president felt 
that a glass of porter, with dinner, and a glass of 
wine, after, were necessary to support the labours 
6 
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and dignities of his station. The minister needed 
it after the exhaustion of preaching ; the physi- 
cifiui required it, to withstand the cold or heat of 
his ride, and to drive off the effluvia of the sick- 
chamber ; the lawyer demanded it, after the ex- 
citement of his labours, or, perhaps, as a stimulus 
to his craft, or as a cure of his bashfulness. The 
labouring man drank to forget his fatigue ; the 
idle man to relieve his tedium. 

The breakfast demanded its bitters ; eleven 
o'clock, its dram ; dinner, its nooning ; and eve- 
ning, its night-cap. 

With the universal prevalence of such an evil, 
it is a wonder that all our college lads did not fall 
victims to the destroyer : Tempters had then an 
easy task, and the inexperienced among the de- 
mons took that temptation as the surest, the easi- 
est, the least guarded avenue to the heart ; and 
the history of the fall of one young man of hope 
and promise, was but the stereotyped impression 
of the ruin of the whole. 

, Henry's college duties were but indifferently 
performed. He was an easy and fluent speaker, 
a writer of sensibility and imagination, but a poor 
scholar in every thing that required depth of 
thought or industrious research. Indeed, it is 
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.impossible for a person who indulges in anima 
appetites, ever to become a mathematician, or be 
distinguished for penetration of mind. The action 
of alcoholic drinks, though but sparingly used, 
creates an impatience of nerve and irritability of 
stomach, that soon operate upon the mind, and 
create an equal impatience of the restraint of 
close and continued thought, a habit of intellect 
absolutely necessary to nfake the mathematician 
or metaphysician. 

The natural susceptibility of Henry's charac- 
ter would frequently suggest the degradation of 
intoxication ; and some of his moments, the morn- 
ing after his frolics, were moments when the mind 
and body both repented their excesses. But, with 
the return of health, came callousness of mind ; 
and were he ever led to utter his repentant feel- 
ings in public, or make any known resolutions of 
onendment, the ready sneer of his companions 
estroyed every thought of repentance and refor- 
lation. His demon found it an easy task. He 
as swimming on the current, and needed only 

occasional visitation and impulse to keep him 

itiiig on to ruin. 

lenry Johnstone left college a bachelor of arts 

lame ; a graduate in the university of alcohol 
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in fact ; and proceeded to the study of law in one 
of those law-schools where numbers congregated 
to carry out college habits and vices without 
restraint. 

He became attached, and married ; and entered 
into the practise of the law with all the mental and 
corporeal habits we have described. 

The customs of the times, the whole tide of 
fashion and folly, would not allow his father, or 
even his wife, to make use of arguments that 
would lead to total abstinence : excess was all 
they urged him to avoid. 

His demon allowed all such arguments to have 
their full weight upon his mind. He .did not even 
attempt to drive from his heart the moments of 
repentance ; he let them have their entire influ- 
ence ; for, in the first place, he knew he was safe 
on the downward stream, and such little eddies 
of reformation only carried him again into the 
current ; and, in the second place, he really 
gloated over the mental misery that susceptibility 
of character would bring upon a semi- repentance 
like his. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



'the drunkard. 



** Henry, my dear," said the young and inter- 
esting wife, " I begin to feel sad about your drink- 
ing. You promised me, love, that you would not 
go beyond the fourth glass, at yesterday's dinner 
at old Mr. Brown's ; and, yet, .you was so far 
overcome, as to be rude in your contradictions 
of him. Mr. Brown is of too much use to you 
in your profession to be offended. I wish your 
health did not require the brandy before dinner, 
and then the wine afler would not produce so 
much effect. I am determined that our boy shall 
not learn to drink early." 

Johnstone made but few replies to such re- 
marks. In his sober moments, he felt their force ; 
but his mind was turned rather to the exposure 
than the guilt, and he lamented the loss of his 
law practise, that his habits were bringing upon 
him, more than the habits themselves. 

Soon, however, the world perceived that ne 
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was growing incapable of doing business after 
dinner. His chambers were less and less visited 
by clients. His father was more and more fre- 
quently called upon to advance funds for his or- 
dinary support ; and his friends began to shake 
their heads at him, as a ruined man. 

Mr. Brown, his wealthy client, gave him, as he 
told him, his last case, under Johnstone's promise 
that liquor should not prevent his acute attention 
to its merits. Henry felt that it might be a turn- 
ing point in his present downward destiny. He 
refrained from drinking any thing for one entire 
day, and gave up the whole powers of his mind 
to the study of the case, and was successful in 
reaching the right principle, on which a decision 
could be given in his favour. He explained this 
to his client, so clearly, that the utmost confidence 
of the result was produced. Another day passed, 
and nothing did he drink ; and, at dinner, he said 
to his wife that he felt so much better without 
liquor, that he thought he could give it all up. 

His attendant demon was alarmed. The for- 
bearance of the first day had not alSected him ; 
he rather sneered at such a trivial struggle, as he 
c^idered it. But, now, such a resolution would 
i^faake hin authority to its foundation. He there- 
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fore suggested the thought, th^tt a single glass, 
each day, would not do any injury, Henry made 
the remark to his wife. "But no," said he ; "I 
will not, until after the \rial, at least." 

The day came on ; and the morning saw Henry 
excited by the importance of the trust reposed in 
him. The agitation of his mind communicated 
itself to his nerves, and his hand trembled so that 
he could hardly write. Johnstone was to open ; 
and upon the proper presentation of the point he 
Iiad discovered, would depend the suiccess of the 
case. His tempter told him that the world would 
sneer at his agitation of nerves and tremulous- 
ness of hand j and that a very little brandy and 
water would give him nerve and steadiness to 
accomplish all he desired with proper calmness. 
Just as he left home for court, he yielded to the 
impulse, and drank. The taste was so gratifying 
after his long abstinence, that he drank again, 
and again, until the hour hurried him off. He 
reached the court-room, and took his seat before 
the liquor had produced its effect : the usual com- 
mencing preliminaries having been gone through 
with, his cause was called, and he rose to begin : 
but no effort could collect his ideas, or even sup- 
ply the words that he desired. He looked around 
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in all the fatuity of drunkenness, and with a silly 
laugh sank into his seat, unable to proceed. 

The judge burst into tears ; and a solemn si- 
lence reigned throughout the court-room, to see 
so much talent and sensibility ruined by excess. 

We need hardly say that the cause was lost, 
from the fact, that no one presented the strong 
point on which success alone depended. The loss 
of the rich client then followed, and business drop* 
ped off, and left him without employment. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE drunkard's WIFE. 

Let us now anticipate a few years. Henry's 
father had died insolvent, a victim to those wild 
speculations that so often rush, like a tornado, 
over our country. His mother had died before. 

We now introduce him a confirmed sot. Pow- 
ers, faculties, all absorbed in plans to get some one 
to give him drink ; a haunter of public houses ; 
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) gentleman, yet, in his sbfl and winning man- 
rs; tidily, though shabbily dressed ; hoping, by 
i beauty of his conversation, to induce some 
kveller to proffer the glass to his appetite. 
But where was his wife ? She had grown in 
ength of character, and firmness of purpose, 
he declined. She kept a first-rate boarding- 
use ; used all her efforts to conceal her hus- 
ad's failings from the public eye ; kept him as 
»anly and properly dressed as she was able ; 
t would never allow him any thing to pamper 
\ appetites. When sober, he roamed around 
) house, as useless and as quiet as a tame 
miel ; when returning drunk from abroad, she 
»k care of him, with the utmost assiduity, in 
ne of the penetralia of the premises, where no 
B but herself could know of his condition. 
What had become of the imagination, the ge- 
ls, the susceptibility of Henry Johnstone ? 
His whole intellectual powers were only em- 
ryed to gain him a glass of alcohol ; his sus- 
ptibility had ended in the maudlin sensibility 
the drunkard, weeping, when intoxicated, over 
i degradation. 

Where was the demon ? His place was now a 
lecure ; and he was endeavouring, without sue- 
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cess, to destroy :he drmaess and weaken 
lutions of his wir'e. 

If at any of the public houses he frequented, 
he could find no one to invite him to drink, he 
would return moo*iv and irritable. But. even 
then, such was the ascendancy iiis wife had ae- 
f^uired over him, that he would n-^t dare to exhibit 
it to her, but his feeble little bDv felt its force, and 
so'ju learned to shun him. 

To bring up this boy to sobriety, respectability, 
and religion, was the great object of tliis exem- 
plary mother's life ; to make him useful, without 
incurring the dangers that had overcome his 
father, her great hope. Would that she could 
have had those assistances in her dilHcult task 
that the juvenile temperance societies now give, 
every where, to anxious parents. But her strug- 
gles and her anxieties were not doomed to be long. 
He was too tender a plant to be reared in the cold 
climate, of this world's poverty. He failed in 
strength ; sickened, declined, untU his sorrowing 
parents saw that soon the sun would shine on his 
narrow and cold grave. 

The father kept more at home, and seemed 
more like his former self than he had done for 
ymm^.' BBfiumed no leacilutions j he said noth- 
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ig of his condition ; he never drank ; but spent 
is time near the bed-side of his dying boy. The 
emon shuddered ; he could break formed reso- 
itions; but this mere negative action, he could 
ot understand or counteract. He attacked the 
tomach of his victim, but the anxiety of suspense 
revented its action being perceived. He placed 
le old suggestions before him, but to no purpose, 
)r he could not always procure liquor when he 
esired^t. 

The last day of the little sufferer had come ; 
is parents saw that he soon would be with the 
[lent dead. As his father hung over him, the 
ear child placed his white emaciated arm over 
is neck, and, in a sofl, angelic whisper, said. 
Dear father, promise me that you will never 
rink again, but do all you can to help and com- 
)rt dear, solitary mother. Will you, father? 
rill you?" 

"I will, my son," sobbed out the sorrowing 
lan. 

The demon started, and turned to exercise his 
ige by closing the life of the boy, when a shining 
Dmpany of attendant angelic spirits frowned him 
Eick, and bade him depart. 

On the afternoon of the funeral, some article 
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of importance w&s needed f:r the house. The 
mother was too absorbed in grief, and the demies- 
tics all too busy to cbiain it. For once, the wi& 
supposed that Johnstone might be trusted with 
n^:>ney for its purchase— a thing she had not done 
beiore fjr Tears. 

m 

He was sem out, with a request to return im- 
mediately. Time passed, and he came not. The 
mourning friends arrived. The liitle body, deco- 
rated with the flowers of spring — widiering, alas! 
like him — ^was placed in its coffin. The minister 
waited for the father, in order to make the last 
solemn prayer over the remains, when Henry 
burst into the room, crazy with drink. He saluted 
all his neighbours in a loud and gay voice ; in- 
sisted that he would make a speech to them on 
the shortness of life ; asserted that he could bet- 
ter perform the duties of the last prayer than the 
clergyman, and threw his arms, in the excitement 
of intoxicated sensibility, around his wife. She 
rose in her cahn sobriety. 

*^ Huaband," said die, " crane with me ; you 
shall not pollute the day of beloved Eklwin with 
even one look/' So saying, she led him, unie- 
riatiq^y, into an inner room, and, locking the 

;|aA Um to hk meditations, xe- 
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turned with a firm step, and told the clergyman 
to proceed. 



CHAPTER XV. 



DELIEIUM TREMENS. 



We have hut one more scene. Tears passed 
on. We find him, prematurely old, lying on the 
bed of sickness; the wild rage of dei^num ^emen^ 
agitating every nerve ; every muscle trembling ; 
eyes starting with horror at the visions imagina- 
« tion had called together. Several strong men 
were holding him on his bed, while his convulsions 
at times were so great, as to require all their 
strength to retain him from springing up. 
' Ntor them was seated his wife ; her face was 
calniy though pale. Hef tall thin form, now 
dighdy stooping, showed that labour and sorrow 
had laid their tax on her ; and silver hairs were 
amid her raven locks. There was anxiety ; 
was sorrow on that cold, calm face. Was 
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there love still there ? Can love outlive all she 
had suffered ?— outlive the loss of wealth, of -sta- 
tion, of respectability, of talent, of imagination, 
of sensibility? Ask the long, long nights of 
misery she had spent ; the toils and labours of 
her weary, solitary life. 

As he lay in his paroxysms, her mind ran back 
over the past. She saw him in his youthful 
beauty, when he knelt at her feet, and received 
her vows. She isaw him, as she stood trembling 
by his side a happy, timorous bride. ' The dark 
part of her picture of life came likewise into her 
memory ; the downward progress of his career j 
she shuddered as she contemplated it, but her 
countenance was still as cold and calm as ever. 

"How long will this last?" whispered she to 
the physician, standing near her. 

" Not many hours, unless he sleeps," was the 
reply. 

The sufferer turned, at the slight noise, and a 
new vision seemed before him. " Why do you 
bring him in, Mary!" exclaimed he. "There 
he lies, in all his ghastliness ; the snakes twine 
around his little limbs, and enter his sightless 
eye-holes ! Take him «way ! Do you see himt 
He endeavours once more to place that little arm 
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around my neck, and urge me to leave off drink ; 
but I cannot ! I can — ^not ! The serpents within 
me must be fed, or they hiss and sting. Brandy i 
brandy! Give them brandy! Wife! Doctor! 
brandy !" And he tore his clothes, and bit deep 
into his own arm. 

"Madam," said the physician, "you cannot 
endure this scene. You had better retire. It 
will soon be over." 

" No, no," she uttered, in a calm tone ; and 
then lowex^ " 'in sickness, or in health, till death 
us do part.' No, no : I stay here." 

The attendant demon heard the physician's 
words, and grinned horribly over the ruin he had 
made. "It is enough," said he; "the hour for 
the meeting of Pandemonium has arrived ; I will 
go and relate my story, and claim my release." 

As he closed his recital, he uttered, with a loud 
voice, " Another soul has been added to your in- 
fernal crew ; my duty, as a tempter, is over. I 
can now be employed in greater and more na- 
tional labours." 

A murmur of applause ran through the assem- 
bly ; and the long, loud laugh of exulting demons 
rang through the vaulted cavern. 
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Each Yoice^ however, was soon hushed, and 
each ear opened, as the melodious sounds of a 
silver trumpet echoed, clear and sweet, in the 
distance. A flash of effulgent glory lighted up 
the vast cave ; and the eye of the Almighty, in 
its wrath, seemed to enter every soul in that vast 
assembly, and hushed the ihsiilting laugh, and 
kindled up the flames of fear and despair. Far, 
far above, in the blue vault of heaven^ they saw 
a company of glorious spirits, winging their way 
to earth ; the brightness of rosy morning mark, 
ed their path ; the harmonies of heaven floated 
around their progress; and hope! hope! hope! 
was the burden of their anthem. A bright mesh 
senger met them. " Hope ! hopel" was his re* 
sponse, in heavenly harmony. " He sleeps ! he 
sleeps ! the prayers of his wife, so often borne by 
us as sweet incense to the altar of heaven, have 
prevailed. He will live ! It is the Almighty's 
promise ! He will live ! Preserved from death,' 
he will sign that pledge, the design of which was 
formed in heaven : he will be rescued." " Hope! 
hope ! hope !" was the loud chorus in full haiv 
mony of silver sounds ; while rage, and disap- 
pointment, and envy, poured their baleful flood 
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f poisons over the hearts of the demoniacal ^as* 
smbly below. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



LTJCY WOODS. 



KoT long after, Ernest was wandering around 
\B domains which were once his own, when he 
iw Lucy Woods leading her little one along a 
inny bank, where he had often met'with Lucy 
t twilight hour, or when the moonlight slept on 
le neighbouring meadows. Her father had been 
>ng since reconciled to her, and she had the 
)fuge of a parent's house in all her trials, and a 
romise of protection to the young and innocent 
ictim of her folly. 

The late round and blooming form was thin 
cid emaciated ; the rose had left the cheek, and 
le brightness had fled from the eye. The alight 
•own on the contracted brow, and the compress- 
1 muscles of the lips, showed that inward pain, 
ither of mind or body, was gnawing at her life ; 
7 
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but there was an earnest determination in her 
whole appearance to live for her song's sake^ and 
to create what happiness she could for him, under 
the reproach and contempt that his birth must 
produce during life. 

" He shall learn to labour !" she exclaimed ;^ 
<Ho toil, to suffer; and all that woman and a 
mother can do to make him firm and fearless, 
shall be done ; not to shield him from misery in 
this world, but to enable him to endure it." 

Ernest now looked on her and his boy with the 
incipient feelings of the demon. . Lucy had been 
one of the toys of his passions ; he had never 
loved her ; and as he saw the thoughts respecting 
the future destiny and character of her boy rising 
. in her mind, he rather wished for the time to be- 
gin when, as attendant demon, he could counter- 
act her plans, and form the infant mind for per- 
dition. He never yet had acted the part of a 
tempter, and he approached the pair, as they were 
seated on the well-known bank, with a desire to 
see how such operations were carried on. 

He came in contact with Lucy's mind, and 
endeavoured to suggest some impure memories 
connected with her' former visits to this seques- 
tered spot : he was surprised, however, 'to find the 
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impurities instantly rejected, with a slight aspira- 
tion of repentance to her Redeemer for having 
felt them ; and then was still more surprised to 
perceive her unfolding to her infant companion 
all that he could know, at the early age, of his 
disgraceful hirth, and of the consequences that 
would follow from it in all his intercourse with 
his companions. 

Th6 child wept, at he knew not what: the first 
vague sensation of evil and sorrow entered his 
young heart ; and the violets on the banks ; the 
bright sun on the greep meadows below him ; the 
long, silvery line of light reflected from the lazy 
brook that crept on the farther margin of the 
scene ; which had before been exciting his infan- 
^ tile curiosity, and opening his taste to the beauti- 
ful ; were bright and lovely no more. 

Oh ! the first sorrow of a child's bosom ! how 
it does dim all that is delightful in the external 
world, and cloud over, with a covering dark as 
night, the little enjoyments of the heart ? 

Ernest gazed with wonder at the soul of the 
peasant girl, that*had once so fondly throbbed for 
him. There was no love left there for him ; no 
excitement of pulse as his idea entered and de- 
parted. The memory cast over the past was a 
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cold, calm glance over. a reality long gone by, 
more in the frigidness of despair than under the , 
impulse of sorrow. 

But one idea reigned : to save her son ; to bring 
him up to laborious usefulness in this world, and 
to point him to the other, where the brand up6n 
his birth would be washed away, with all the 
stains of sin. 

He flung himself into the infant's mind, to 
study his propensities : but he found none as yet 
formed: passive temperaijjents lay waiting for 
active impulse from without, to create a disposi- 
tion J but none was yet formed ; and, as yet, he 
found no ground for the operation of £iny habitual 
temptation ; and he turned with disgust away, as 
he heard the mother describing to the child the 
death of the Saviour, the existence of guilt, and 
its forgiveness. He felt as yet too proud to sup- 
ply arguments against that, concerning which he 
had no belief on earth. He preferred corporeal 
to mental temptations. 

As he sauntered, slowly, from the spot, he ex- 
claimed to himself, " And it is all true ! all that 
I sneered at and scoffed at in life !" 

A better feeling of deadly hostility to the plan 
of salvation, and its author, seemed to seethe and 
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boil up in his soul, like a caldron of jpoisonous 
decoctions. 

" Oh ! for power to crush all goodness !" was 
the bubbling thought, uppermost in those putrid 
exhalations that effervesced in ^his soul. He 
paused : fbr, far, far above him, he heard again 
the faint note of that silver trumpet, that had 
echoed through the cavern. Again was the eye 
of the Almighty fixed on him in the intensity of 
wrath. H(e felt it, as it pervaded every fibre, of 
his mental existence, reaching, and scorching, 
and withering the ve^ marrow of his soul. He 
lay prostrate ; his vision fixed on the glorious 
canopy over him, but helpless and suffering. 
Wave after wave of passion and of feeling ; rage 
and shame, despair and remorse, hatred and re- 
venge, rushed over his soul in frightful desola- 
tion : 

" Then the tide ebb'd ; and, o'er the sands, flood left. 

Fear flmng her icy fetters, and the winds 

Of passion died ; and boiling wrath was hash'd } 

And rage, and envy and remorse were lost 

In the dead, cold, calmness of despair." 

How long he lay, he knew not ; he cared not. 
All time was over with him; all places were 
alike. Sleep and food ; rest and refreshment, he 
needed not. Quiet, he could not have; and, 
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therefore/^e hurried from place to place to escape 
from himself. Now, the paroxysm of despair 
over, he4ay, if possible, to regain mental strength, 
to re-summon his demoniacal energies. There 
was a feeling, that respite was now granted him ; 
but there was the additional pang that entered his 
mind, that, at the end of the long vista of this 
earth's sufferings, there was the prospect of 6fer- 
nal death, when such horrors would be constant. 
Tashut out this anticipation, he looked around 
him. He was reclining under the old oaks, that 
shaded the avenue, on whS had been once his 
estate. He heard the gentle sighing of the leaves 
as the wind rustled through them ; the quiet, busy 
murmurings of the bees on the flowery bank be- 
neath him ; the short whistle of the solitary quail, 
as she called to ber absent mate ; but they brought 
no soothing quiet to his troubled spirit. The thin 
gray cloud, as it floated in ether far above his 
head, but reaiinded him of the heaven above it, 
which he had lost. The fragrance of earth ; the 
glories of the sun-light as it bathed the green 
leaves and enlivened the brown and contorted 
boughs of the old oaks around him ; the cheerful 
song of the lark, as he ascended from the clumps 
of dark green maize in the distance ; all, all told 
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of what he once possessed on earthy and had lost, 
through vice and crime. 

To add to the misery of these earthly recoUcc- 
tions, adown th^ path near him appeared a stran- 
ger, attending with assiduous care, the Olivia of 
his affections. He heard the whispered vows ; 
and ^w the soft response of the yielding and 
moistened eye ; and, in rage and jealousy, turned 
from the spot, to seek some other demon, and 
learn schemes of vengeance. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

Again, at the summons of the dictator, were 
assembled in conclave the tenants of Pandcmo. 
nium. Some reformations of individuals, and 
some general plans for the public good, which 
had taken place among the living, required some 
extra effort among the demons to withstand the 
current. It was a meeting of advice and couii- 
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sel, though souls from the world could be re- 
ceived, if any were presented. 

One tempter, taking advantage, as he said, of 
the sleep of his victim, presented himself for spe- 
cial advice. 

"My case," said he, "is this: My victim is 
a preacher of note, and, I may say it, for I know 
his character well, a man of piety and integrity, 
of devotedness to his calling, and anxious for the 
good of souls, as they technically whine it out 
above. I have tried him, from youth, with every 
thipg usually efficacious ifl winning either the 
young or the old. His appetite he has held under 
constraint, even from his college life. All food 
is alike to Tiim, or all seems blessed to his bodily 
nourishment, by the spiritual thankfulness witfi 
which it is i^ceived. He has so long forgotten 
those luxurious condiments that would stimulate 
the palate, that I bring the memory of them in 
vain before his desires. In the strength of his 
young manhood, he rejected all alcoholic prepa- 
rations, as being unnecessary to the preservation 
of his strength.' He was settled over a peaceful 
and wealthy parish. Every one loved him. His 
eloquence was such; that all the young women of 
his congregation werei in raptures of praise at 
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every sermon. They flattered him, followed 
hini, fawned around him in every public place. 

"I thought I should shake his integrity here ; 
but he shut hiinself up in his study, and would 
go to no social parties, nor visit his parishioriers 
only in the mornings, 

"I brought one, weak, simpleton of a religious 
enthusi.ast, beautiful, warm passioned, and steeped 
in love, to his very study. Her excuse was, she 
wished to consult him on some difficult point in 
theology. I saw it was a difficult case of the 
heart. She had written down her objections, and, 
as he read them, leaning over his arm to examine 
some illegible word, she allowed her heaving 
bosom to touch his arm, her glossy curls floated 
adown his shoulder, her w^rm breath came soft 
upon his cheek, and her hot hand touched his. 
< Who can resist this?' thought I. I shall have 
him now. He arose with no ch^ge of coun- 
tencmce, no quickening of blood, and taking 
down' a volume of Scott's Commentary, turn- 
ed down a leaf at the passage which perplexed 
her, and begged her to take it home and read it, 
as being a better explanation than he could give 
her. As he continued standing, she arose, and 
taking the volume with manifest chagrin, she left 
the house. 
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"Not many days after, he received a request 
to visit her, as she was very sick, and supposed 
herself near the grave. He went. She lay upon 
her bed, in a loose undress, which only partially 
concealed the voluptuous outline of her swelling 
form. Her eyes beamed on him, in the moisture 
of deep-felt affection. She begged him to feel her 
pulse, as she flung her white hand over the pil- 
low, and give her his'advice. * Madam,' he re- 
plied, *I am unacquainted with the indications 
of the pulse. Let us pray for your recovery.' 
Closing his eyes to her beauties, he poured out 
his soul for her recovery, but I thought for re- 
covery from sin, more than from death, and with- 
out saying more, as he conclvided, immediately 
left the room. 

" When I first saw the scene, I thought I had 
secured him ; but his closed eye and sudden de- 
parture led me to see that th6 temptation had failed. 
It had opened, however, on a new train of ideas. 
As he mused, in his study, that evening, his mind 
ran over the scenes of the day, and, as I stimu- 
lated his memory with the sick-chamber, the yield- 
ing woman, the dress he had never seen before, 
he felt he was a man, and not an angel. < Have 
I caught you in a sinful thought ?' said I, as J 
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drew oneLinore picture of the scene, as material 
or I could draw it. What was my surprise, when 
he suddenly flung down his book, seized his hat, 
ordered his horse and chaise; and drove out that 
eveping to a little country village, some five miles 
distant, and the next week returned with a plain, 
homely, tidy, practical, patient, industrious, neat, 
-domestic, little body, whom he had sometimes 
seen as he had visited tl\e minister of that parish, 
who said yes to his very first question, and who 
has made him, as the world goes, a most excellent, 
kind, and judicious wife. 

" He had never entirely given up his college 
habit of smoking ; but as his reputation grew, and 
he had less reason for study, I suggested a pipe or 
a cigar, as a proper relaxation afi:er dinner, or in 
the evening. I led him on, until two were ne- 
cessary where one sufiiced. His wife asked him 
to calculate the expepse : he was surprised to find 
it M(Otild annually pay the tuition of one of his 
children. His little boy told him his breath smelt 
so th^t he could not kiss him. EQs wife quietly 
showed him the breaches of cleanliness he was 
guilty of in their comfortable parlour, in conse- 
quence of this practice ; and he resolved to re- 
linquish it. It was a hard trial, for he did not 
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feel that it was morally wrong. He was debating 
the subject with his wife, and commenting upon 
its sociability. * Fathei*,^ said his little boy, * did 
Christ smoke a pipe with Lazarus when he went 
down to Bethany to see Martha and Mary V The 
laugh conquered him, and that temptation fell to 
the ground. 

" I have tried him, likewise, with the love of 
popular applause, but he is too simple-hearted and 
honest for that. I have had invitations sent him 
from other parishes in great cities, well spiced 
with all that could flatter him, but to no purpose. 
'* I live among my own people,' was the reply, 
* I have no ambition to shine in cities. Let me 
be surrounded, from Sabbath to Sabbath, ^ith the 
well-known faces that have cheered me for so 
many years; let me feel that I am conducting 
them, by a life of sanctification, to Heaven ; it is 
all the fame or applause I ask. I have marked 
out six feet of earth, under yon drooping- willqjvs, 
for my last home. There my little daughter 
sleeps. There will be the last resting-place of 
my fellow-labourer in this vale of tears. There 
I shall be surrounded by the white grave-stones 
of those whom I have known, and instructed, and 
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comforted in life, and whose eyes I have closed 
in death. What do I want more V 

"You see, fellow-demons, whal a difHcult task 
I have. He is now in a mellow old age, as sim- 
ple-hearted, as honest, as upright, as when the 
right hand of fellowship was given him {it his 
ordination. What can I do? Will he ever fall? 
I ask your advice." 

"You hear the statement of our fellow-de- 
mon," said the dictator, " has any one any advice 
under the premises?" 

" I think, sir," answered, or rather hissed, the 
secretary, " that our Right Reverend Father in 
Grod, Dr. Dominie, would be the fittest person for 
an adviser in the case." 

-The eyes of the whole assembly were turned 
towards the person in question. It was the first 
time Ernest had noted him. He was a large, 
burly shade, retaining still the appearance of a 
mind whose powers had been destroyed by bodily 
appetites. He had been a clergyman on earth ; 
had entered into that holy employment from sec- 
ular motives ; had fallen a victim to sensuality 
and sloth, and was now a wretched tenant in 
Pandemonium. 

" One temptation," said he, " still remains^ and 
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" Nothing," was the answer. - 
'"How's that?" thundered the dictator: "No 
trifling here !" 

" I have no disposition to trifle, I assure you, 
most worshipful and most puissant ! I was al- 
ways called a poor devil on earth, and I do not 
think my present company calculated to amefid 
mo much. I have not done any thing !" 

" And yet you have brought your victim. Elx- 
plain. How is it ? Do not undertake to impose 
upon us." 

" No, no ! most worshipful! far be it from me 
to impose upon your excellence; but restrain 
your indignation, and you shall hear." 

"What temptation did you employ?" inter- 
rupted the secretary ; " I wish to record it against 
your victim, and in your favour." 

" I know your fondness for double entry, and 
double entries too, and all other double dealing, 
*most learned Mr. Scribe, but I have still the same 
answer to make : nothing. I used no temptation. 
My victim is a young man ; sober and sedate. 
He never drank ; he never gambled. 'He would 
not do SipaW'paw thing for all the world.' Drink- 
ing gave him the headache. Gambling hurt his 
eyes. A mistress was so great a torment to his 
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friends, that he never would try one. He never 
could see what woman was made for, except to 
wash and mend clothes; and, as for wine, he 
hated it."' 

"Was he a dandy, then V 

" No, he seldom cared what he had on, and 
fashions he had no knowledge of." 

"Was he a glutton, then ?" 

" No : eating was a great bore, and he often 
wished that some one would take out a patent for 
eating but once a week. He had no ambition, 
no vanity, no love of display. He was, simply, 
an idle man. My place was a perfect sinecure. 
I do not know that I ever placed a single tempta- 
tion before him in my intercourse with him. He 
.had sufiicient wealth for himself; needed no ex- 
ertion fcr his [^pport ; rolled his talent up in a 
napkin, and hid it in an idle life. It was tbo 
much trouble to think of duty, death, eternity, 
his destiny ; and he did not think : he vegetated, 
merely ; and here he is, with as little effort as 
such a weak brother as I could give him. I 
could have baited my hook with pleasures or 
lusts, {unbition or vanity, or any other of the com- 
mon Imits used in our great fishery : but, as a 
8 
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very learned man observed in the upper world, 
*,the idler bites the naked hook !' " 

A sudden death of a man of great wealth and 
extensive business, with whom wealth and busi- 
ness had been the great temptations, led Ernest 
to inquire of some of his Acquaintances whether 
the temptation to wealth was ever so openly spread 
before the victims, as was the ca^ in the tempta- 
tions of Germany and other parts of the old 
world. 

The reply was in the negative, in consequence 
of the utter want of belief, in this country, of the 
reality, or even possibility of such temptations. 
To an American mind, the common form of trial 
is sufficient to prove a snare. ^ Make haste to be 
rich,' is so often the maxim on which an Ameri- 
can acts, that the attendant demons have only to 
strengthen that principle, to exclude all that is 
valuable from the soul. 

If the common forms of making money are not 

I 

rapid enough, the demon invents some speculation, 
in which to absorb the man of business, and drive 
out all thoughts of honesty and virtue from his 
heart. "There is a committee," continued his 
informer, "of discharged demons, that have fin- 
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ished their labour of special temptation, always 
employed in preparing plans for some general 
temptation to accumulate wealth ; some bubble 
of speculation is constantly kept afloat on the 
atmosphere. The price of cotton, or of flour, is 
made to fluctuate ; bank stock, insurance stock, 
railroad scrip, are, in turn, blown up to a ficti- 
tious value, no one on earth knows how, in order 
to deceive and draw aside the unwary man of 
business. Some great land fever sweeps over the 
country, once in a short time, e^fcited and kept 
alive by this committee : building lots in « city, 
where not a tree has been cut down from the 
primeval forest ; water lots, where it would re- 
quire the dirt of the Rocky Mountains themselves 
to. fill up, and make them on a level with the soil ; 
timber \ah6^ picked out, at a venture, on a small 
map, and evea paid for, without ascertaining 
whether they were in the middle of a lake, or on 
the precipitous side of an inaccessible mountain. 
Even the poor clergyman, with a pittance of four 
hundred dollars a year, has felt the influence of 
this mania for speculation, produced by demoni- 
acal excitement, and has bought and sold his mul- 
becries, and" sacrificed his property, and, what 
was worse, his integrity, for the distant prospect 
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of growing rich on an article that his own good 
sense would have told him had been forced fiir 
above its intrinsic value." 

" I have not heard of these committees," said 
Ernest. 

" No," replied his companion ; " you are yet 
too much of a novice to be admitted into such 
secret conclaves. There are cominittees to pro- 
duce all kinds of -popular excitement, whose busi- 
ness it is to roam around our cities especially, 
aiid through our country generally, to rouse up 
.a mob, and, if possible, to destroy human life. It 
is an easy task ; and the committees have fine fun 
in acting on the irascible passions and unreason- 
able sympathies of the multitude." 
"What can they do?" 

"Do? If two fire companies of Philadelphia ' 
come near each other in the night, fling a stone " 
into the middle of one, and a row is at once prc^ 
duced that often ends in bloodshed. Or they can 
blow the horn to arouse a body of Anti-renters, 
and assume the form of some Big or Little Thun- 
der to excite their passions. Or they can attack 
the printing-press of an abolitionist, or the temple 
of the Mormons ; or drive nSen to fury at some 
contested election." 
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u say, ' assume the form/ I had supposed, 
it I had heard, that sucH powers were not 
I in this land." 

s not, except in some rare cases. Persons 
earth have committed murder, especicdly 
el or in a brothel, or at any othey place 
the victim is cut down in his sins, and, in 
umer, have sent a soi^l to Pandemonium 
they themselves have readied us, are ex- 
from the common drudgery of ordinary 
tion, and at once receive a higher degree 
[nfemal Chapter. Such persons are still 
privileged, after a long probation, by being 
i to assume such bodily forms as cannot 
)ected on earth, and to perform their duties 
* great master under those forms.*' 
u speak," said Ernest, "of degrees and 
Is there an aristocracy in Pandemonium ?" 
s," replied his companion; "but not de- 
t on the birth, or accomplishments, or 
, or rank of the upper world. Age, expe- 
and wickedness, constitute these degrees 
xxjracy. You need not suppose, however, 
e you were part of the great upper crust 
ety among the living, that you can attain 
nk here by mere pride, or haughtiness, or 
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self-will. These are too common qualities here 
to form any recommendation to rank. It is ni6st 
probable, in order to bring down that haughtiness, 
(for pride, even in hell, is unendurable,') that you 
will be employed in some rather mean occupa- 
tion. Indeed, I am informed that you a,re to be 
tempter to a low-bom, illegitimate child, whose ^ 
destiny is most probably the poor-house ; and, for 
many years of your coftiing existence, you will 
be conversant with a mind that will balance' the 
pain of the whip of the overseer of the poor, with 
the advantages of stealing crusts that float on the 
swill-pail of the town work-house. Yes, the proud 
Ernest Maltravers, the refined, the genteel, the 
delicate— one who would not suffer the very smell 
of poverty to come between the wind and his no- 
bility — ^must soon be conversant, and conversant 
only, with the soul of a base-bom cow-boy, begat 
under a hay-stack, cradl^ in a pig-trough, nursed 
on the leavings of his master's puppies, clad in 
the cast-off* garments of the dead beggar, whose 
whole range of thought will be,'how to steal enough 
to support the cravings of nature, and to lie with 
sufficient acuteness to escape detection." ^ 

Ernest released himself, as soon as possiblef 
from his tormentor, convinced that even commu- 
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nion of interests in Pandemonium did not create 
friendship, and more and more rebellious at his 
lot. - 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE MAGDALEN. 



It is now time to turn our attention once more 
^to Lucy Woods and her son Robert. She still 
resided at home, and performed the necessary- 
labour around her father's house ; but, oh ! how 
difierent from the Lucy that once rendered the 
old man's house so happy ! 

The old man was reproached for taking back 
to his hearth and to his bosom such a reprobate. 
But what father's heart is so hard as to cast off 
an only child ? 

Lucy had sinned : perhaps, under the influence 
of the one all-absorbing passion of love, she had 
not even known, at tlie time, that it was sin. 
She had trusted her all to one who had proved 
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faithless to the trust. It was a fevery dream of 
pleasure ; and, when she awoke to the recdity^ 
Jiow altered was every feeling ! Her desertion, 
the dying words of Maltravers, had seared her 
very soul, and she awoke from the stupor of sin 
to repentance and a new life, with a character 
remodified, regenerated even, by )he griefs she 
had suffered. Her very form and person were 
changed. The round fullness and plumpness of 
health had departed for ever from her. The eye 
had lost its roguish twinkle ; the sparkle of mirth 
had become for ever extinguished in it. The 
curls of golden hair that clustered, like streaks 
of sun-set, over her marble shoulders, existed no 
longer; confined in a knot, and parted straight 
and smooth over her forehead, they were suffered 
to wanton in the wind no more. The marble 
shoulders were covered by the coarse vesture of 
her condition^ and were no longer exposed to the 
public gaze. The light, jocund laugh was hush- 
ed; the lithe, elastic step had ceased. She never 
smiled ; and, yet, there was no discontent in her 
countenance. ■ There was ever a feeling in he» 
heart, that all she now enjoyed, from God or man, 
were undeserved blessings ; and that single feel- 
ing, though it could not give mirth, or even cheer- 
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fulness, to her countenance, gave it an expression 
of mingled gratitude and resignation, that render- 
ed it still more touching. Self seemed for ever 
banished from her heart. Not one solitary in- 
stance of self-indulgence ever marked her inter, 
course with her fellows. There was no pompous, 
obtrusive eihibition of self-denial. It seemed her 
nature now to live for others ; to serve them, to 
benefit them all in her power, and to be satisfied 
with the crumbs that fell from their tables. 

All the attendant demons that hovered around 
hd)r for her destruction, and who had exulted over 
her fall, (they were the demons of her own sex,) 
could find no avenue of temptation. Her heart 
was so fixed on her Saviour, it could not be drawn 
from its embrace. ' Her affections, even for her son, 
were so chastened, so controled by duty, religion, 
and eternity, they found no place for sin. Her 
humility was so unaffected, her opinion of herself 
80 debased, that no insult could wound her, and 
no .vanity reach her heart. 

They tried her constancy through others. Her 
son fell sick through their agency, and was sick 
nigh unto death. She rather rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of his being taken from this wicked world, 
while too young to have encountered its con- 
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taminations. He recovered, and she again com- 
menced ber labours for his character. Her 
father's friends forsook him ; the neighbours no 
longer allowed their children or youth to enter 
his doors. ' She shed a few natural tears lat the 
disgrace, but renewed her assiduous attentions to 
her father, and, by her affections and services, 
endeavoured to so^n the sting inflicted on his 
heart. 

Her father's health failed, and, with his health, . 
his temper ; but her care and fondness, 4ier gen- 
tleness and forbearance, never failed. The length 
of his sickness, and his varied wants, consumed 
their little property, and poverty began to stare 
them in the face. No murmur escaped her lips : 
no murmur arose in her heart : even poverty was 
too good for a sinner like her. Her father died ; 
and the unfeeling creditors, claiming all that was 
left, turned, her and her child from the house thaf ' 
had been the hcjme of her infancy, the shelter of 
her sorrows. 

Taking her little boy by the hand, now old 
enough to follow her steps, with their slender 
wardrobe in a bundle on her shoulder, she left 
the house, with no answer to all tlie reproaches 
that rang in her ears. The demons trooped after 
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her, to watch if no earthly sorrow, no sinful grief, 
would arise in her soul. At the angle^n the road, 
where the maple grove first shuts out of view the 
little hrown cottage, she turned, and cost a last 
glance on that loved home. The end of the cot- 
tage could be seen amidst the clumps of lilacs 
that covered the lower windows. The bees were 
bus/ around their hives near the back garden 
fence. The sunlight gave a chequered shade, as 
it struck the old grape-vine, as it covered their 
'rude wood-shed. The sweet-brier, that reached 
even to her chamber window, was alive with its 
small pink flowers. She looked at all, calmly, 
quietly, with a sense that it was the last time ; 
but the only feeling that the demons could detect 
in her breast was, " I have deserved all this — God 
be thanked, it is no worse !" 

A sigh escaped her ; perhaps a. tear swelled in 
her eye ; but she resolutely turned from the view, 
and commenced her long pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 



At a public meeting in Pandemonium, during 
a pause in other business, Ernest inquired of the 
dictator whether it were true that a man who 
hfidy by murder or duel, sent a soul to the demo- 
niacal assembly, was exempted^ when he reached 
Pandemonium, from the task of temptation. 

Being answered in the affirmative, he then in- 
quired, in a haughty tone, why it was proposed to 
subject him to that duty, when it was well known 
he had killed his man in a duel. 

The dictator, in a still haughtier manner, or- 
dered the secretary to turn to his record of the 
. night after Ernest's death. It was found there 
recorded that, in consequence of the haughtiness 
and wilfulness of his behaviour, he had been sub- 
jected to the punishment of being a tempter, not- 
withstanding he had killed a man ; but with the 
permission to leave the victim at such intervals 
as would be considered proper. 
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Ernest demanded if there was any appeal from 
tliis decision ; but the diQtator, with a frowning 
brow, told Yiim, to beware farther comment, lest 
their great master should be aroused agedn^ 
This threat quieted Ernest ; for he remembered, 
too clearly, the last encounter with that dread 
being, and he had no-disposition to undergo an- 
other. 

A troop of demons now entered from a neigh- 
bouring city, where a powerful revival of religion 
had commenced, and the attention of the whole 
community had been turned from their ordinary 
pursuits of business or pleasure, to the great sub- 
ject of religious duty. Upon such occasions, 
there is always much excitement — much that is 
merely animal and sympathetic — mingled with 
much that will endure throughout eternity. It 
is a time of awful responsibility to good men who 
have the management of such scenes ; it need not 
be wondered at that it should produce excitement 
and agitatipn in the minds of demons. 

Here let it be remarked, that the characters 
and modes of operation, the thoughts, feelings, 
and beliefs of demons, remain the same after 
death as before. Experience produces- a belief 
in some things, where none existed before ; but 
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in the demoniacal mind, there must be growth 
and expansion, as in- all minds. There is no 
intuition where none existed in the living state. 
The Tie w modes of existence open of course new 
sources of knowledge; but that knowledge is 
acquired or neglected, according to the anterior 
habits and dispositions of the subject. 

Of course, infidels, after death, unless forced 
by circumstances to examiile the subject, retain- 
ed their skeptical views and doubts of the recility 
of religion. These skeptical views and doubts 
were immediately dismissed, as soon as they came 
in ^ntact, as tempters, with the minds of the 
religiously impressed ; and though they could 
not tell how long such impressions would ^ope- 
rate, or what change, they would produce in the 
character, yet they could not doubt their exist- 
ence. Hence, as tempters, they had many things 
to learn respecting human nature, and many more 
to unlearn. 

Demons are not omniscient ; they are but men, 
with superior means of information, and sgrne 
superior powers ; but they differ, as men do, and 
from the same reasons. 

This troop of demons were the tempters, em- 
ployed in that populous district, taking advantage 
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of the time of night to leave their victims, and 
demand advice, and perhaps assistance, from their 
more experienced elders in Pandemonium. 

^mest listened to their (descriptions and details • 

with the strictest attention. It was a new theme 

* 

to him. Religion had never been suffered to cross 
his mind one moment in life, as a personal thing. 
It was an excellent expedient to keep the public 
in awe and to civilize the lower classes ; but, as 
tt matter, about which the heart had any thing to ' 
do, in which the affections were concerned, by 
which the character was moulded and reformed, 
he had no conception. Seine truths, to be sure, 
had been forced upon his mind, in his present 
state of^existence. He believed in God, and trem- 
bled. He had some faint glimmerings in the 
truth of the atonement, and the existence of a 
Mediator ; but he shut his thoughts against such 
ideas, as being too painful for a moment's con- • 
templation. 

' Now, the whole subject, in all its bitterness, 
came up, in secret conclave, and was discussed 
as if every one believed a hated truth. 

" The progress of a revival, so called," said 
Dj. Dominie, "calls for renewed vigilance on 
our part, and combined, as well as individual 
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efibrts. We all know the effect of operating on 
masses, and here we have our weapons tamed 
against us, and experience* how masses can be 
led to right as well as wrong. Your efforts as 
individual tempters should be to prevent thought. 
Amuse the mind as much as possible. If it 
begin to show, a tenderness on religious subjects, 
withdraw it by gentle means. On such occa- 
sions never tempt to great sins ; the temptation 
w^ll be at once rejected, and will recoil on your 
own head: perhaps it is as well not to tempt 
even to sin, Jest the subject become alarmed, and 
repentance should at oncd follow. Let the tempta- 
tion be to perform some secular duty, laudable 
in itself; the more laudable and necessary, the 
easier will you keep the conscience free from 
alarm. Some demons are injudicious, and spread 
before the soul, at a time when sin is likely to 
. alarm it, the common bait of sensual and animal 
delights, when an attention to ordinary secular 
duties will withdraw the mind from the reli^ous 
impression, and not arouse the conscience. Keep 
your victims from the meetings that are continu- 
ally held, by business, if possible; but by any 
excuse you can. Health, on such occasions, you 
are seldom allowed to touch. If ever persuaded 
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to go, bring some ludicrous images to remem- 
brance, in the midst of the discourse. Endeav- 
t>ur to fill the mina with some business or pleas- 
are. Should impressions deepen, engage the 
mind in some controversy or quarrel concerning 
, doctrines. Inflate the natural pride of the heart. 
Should the work still go on, then impress the soul 
with despair of being forgiven. Show its sins in 
such a light as to lead it to relinquish all hopes 
of salvation. This measure, however, is not al- 
ways a very effective one, and requires a skillful 
and crafty hand to manage it. If what is termed 
conversion must take place, the easier way, and 
one followed by most tempters of late years, is 
to hurry the soul into a premature surrender of 
itself to the Almighty ; to endeavoiir to produce 
a deception of its spiritual condition, and lead it 
to the class of the self-deceived or the hypocrite." 
" In earlier times," interrupted an experienced 
demoi\, one who had been religiously educated, 
had passed the ordeal of many a revival, and had 
resisted their effects, " in earlier times, self-decep- 
tions werfe rare. Every thing, then, in revivals 
was so much under the control of a higher 
power, and the manner of managing an opposition 
so untried, that if the subject resisted our sugges- 
9 
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the house could stop the effect of his eloquence. 
I had irritated the lungs of several, and set them 
coughing, with the hopes of withdrawing atten- 
tion in the confusion, but in vain. — ^It was winter ; 
and, as usual in that country congregation, the 
sleighs were tied to the fence near the meeting- 
house ; and, as the preacher advanced in his ap- 
plication, I excited a horse, in full sight of the 
windows, ordinarily a sober, sedate animal : after 
rearing and prancing for a while, he fell back- 
ward into the sleigh, and lay there, kicking, with 
hts feet in the air. Many of the men, seeing his 
situation, ran to relieve him, and the whole con- 
gregation turned to see the cause of the distur- 
banco, and the entire force of the preacher's pun- 
gent applics^tion was lost. The doctor said after- 
ward, he believed the devil entered into the horse. 
He was nearer the truth than he supposed ! 

" The existence at present of so many different 
religious sects and modes of belief, even in small 
towns, can be used as a means of destroying re- 
vivals. For a time, while true religion operates, 
the members of these different denominations will 
work together harmoniously in their great duty. 
If such is seen to be the ca^, you have but to 
excite that very laudable and commendable spirit 
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of proselytism, and the genuineness of the revival, 
and sometimes the very work itself, will be destroy- 
ed. I know of no cause more operative than this. 
The instant the public mind can be turned to 
forms and zeal for sects, the truth will be neg- 
lected. Extraneous excitements, such as politics, 
or gala days, or any great public business, may 
be of service, but nothing like as effective as the 
desire of proselytism." * 



CHAPTER XXI. 



EXORCISMS. 



As Ernest left the conclave, he accidentally 
encountered Belgrave, and inquired of him, with 
some surprise, whether it were possible for a de- 
mon to enter a consecrated church ; he had sup- 
posed, from some recollections of stories in life, 
that such could not be the case. 

Belgrave laughed aloud. " Consecrated church ! 
Nothing on earth is consecrated from us ! You 
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remember some of the old German repoits from 
Roman Catholic countries, where we allow a be- 
lief to be spread, that holy water and consecrated 
ground are exempt from demoniacal visits. We 
encourage such a belief, for it gives us easier 
access to the minds of the credulous worshipper. 
Holy water ! consecrated ground ! sacred pre- 
cincts ! garb devoted to God ! These are the very 
best devices we have to, cheat the souls of men, 
and lead them from realities to forms. Why, 
my dear sir, talk of our never entering church ! 
The church, whether the splendid cathedral of 
the Catholic or the plain meeting-house of the 
Dissenter, is the very best place on earth for the 
exhibition of our power and our craft. To drive 
off impressions ; to sew pillows of delusion under 
every arm-hole ; to prevent man from seeing his 
true character, by believing himself religious, 
and therefore safe ;. these are the great engines 
we employ, and never more effectually than in 
church. Any thing, to make a religion of forms 
take the place of a religion of truth, answers our 
purpose ; and we are willing to have holy water 
sprinkled in our faces every day, and we be 
driven, nominally, from under every holy roof, 
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iff by so doing, we can lead men to plaoe their 
reliance on form." 

^' Are no places sacred, then ? none exempted 
from demoniacal visits?" 

" None whatever on earth ; for, if there were, 
earth would be no longer a scene of trial and 
probation. The sinning soul, fleeing to these 
cities of refuge, and continuing there, might thus 
find an exemption from temptation, and perhaps 
from sin. No, no : we have access to the priest 
at the altar ; to the hermit in his cell ; to the nun 
at her solitary devotion ; to the friar in the chair 
of the confessional, with the holy water at his 
feet ; as well as to the citizen at liis business, or 
the rake at his pleasures. But I am surprised at 
your questions : you seem to be in strange igno- 
rance of what common sense or common informa- 
tion ought to have given you." 

" Strange," thought Ernest, " that there cannot 
be even civility among demons ! — ^But," inquired 
he, after a pause, " is there no form of exorcism 
that will drive the demon from the heart ? — ^no 
ceremony that will prevent the effect of his 
temptations ?" 

"None," replied Belgrave. "Form is of no 
avail, either before God or demon. We come 
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directly before the bare heart and naked thoughts, 
and produce our effect there. Can form operate 
on pure spirit ? I see you do not make much 
progress in your Mental Philosophy !" 

" But is there no l^tate of the mind, then, that 
can free man from the grasp of the demon? 
What do you most dread in the heart?" 

A shade of anger mingled with the contempt 
that hfid hithecto jnarked Belgrave's countenance, 
whether at the rtupidity of Ernest, in persevering- 
ly insisting on an answer, or at some anterior 
recollection of his own, we cannot' tell. "If y(ru 
must know," said he, "there is: — It is prayer! 
We have no control Qver the mind when offering 
sincere, fervent prayer ; and we aim, as much as 
possible, to prevent the victim from that state of 
mind." 

"Can you prevent it?" 

"You must remember that the mind is free. 
We cannot ohHge a free agent to do any thing : 
we can oiily spread inducements and temptations 
before the heart. We cannot enter the will itselfj 
and compel the subject to form any decision or 
embrace any plan : man is free ; and our power 
consists in being able to see the naked operations 
of the great machinery of the mind within, and 
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to know what temptations would be most avail- 
able^ and where to place them. It is the depravity 
that reigns within — ^the love of sin in man's own 
heart — that induces him to coincide with these 
temptations, and act under them." 

"Why do you apply temptations when you 
know, from the knowledge of the character, that 
they will be inefficacious ?" 

" We know no such thing. We know nothing 
of the permanent character, except what we see 
in the life and actions. ' We can form a conjec- 
ture respecting that character from the habitual 
run of the thoughts. We have better means of 
judging, it is true, than the living have ; for they 
look at the actions merely, and we at the thoughts. 
We can only tell that there is a governing change 
of character from an habitual change of thought ; 
but how permanent that change may be, we know 
not. In placing temptations before those that are 
called good men, we have the hope .that we may 
make them so sin, as to lose their characters for 
goodness and their evidences of regeneration. 
But, even if we know that our solicitations will 
be unheeded, there is a malicious pleasure in 
tempting, in order to give the holy meua as much 
trouble as possible.'* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE WANBEBBB. 



It was a summer noon^ and on the dusty high- 
way a woman, holding the hand of a little hoy, 
was seen plodding along with wearied frame and ■ 
wasted look» 

All day long had she heen traversing that 
dreary, dusty road. The night had seen her 
take her rest on the hay of a neglected bam, and 
the day again to resume her journey. She had 
fared but hardly. The charity of New England 
towards strangers and trampers, as they are term- 
ed, is but cold. The national character has al-' 
tered in this particular ; altered from the great 
influx of foreigners among us. So many unwor- 
thy objects have solicited the charities of tiie New 
England poor farmer — so much deception has 
been practised upon them, by which they have 
supported vice, instead of poverty, that, owing to 
the natural and growing caution of their race, 
they reject the solicitations of all strolling beg- 
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gars ; and, if they have any thing to give, bestow 
it rather on the suffering poor around them, whom 
they know. 

Poor Lucy Woods had fared but hardly. Here 
and there, a draught of milk, a crust of bread, 
the remains of a mutton bone, had been ungra- 
ciously bestowed upon her, with the usual ques- 
tion, « Why do you not work, as we do ?" 

It was now noon ; and she had walked without 
intermission since early morning ; anxious to be 
as far as possible from all the scenes and perscms 
she onoe knew. She stopped at a small farm- 
house, by the way-side, and asked for food, for 
bread and milk, the easiest article for the chari- 
table farmer's wife to place before a beggar, and 
the one that will administer the most and the best 
nourishment. It was rather grudgingly given 
her, and the usual question put, " Why she did 
not work." 

She replied, humbly and quietly, that she was 
gwng to the neighbouring town for work. 

"Why did you not stop at the tavern below for 
food?" 

"I have no money, and the landlord never 
gives, lest he should encourage beggars." 

" The wiser man, he. Our country is covered 
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with these foreign beggars, who will live upon 
the charity of us poor folks, or steal, sooner than 
work." 

" I am no foreigner ; I am seeking for woik» 
and am ready to do any thing, that I may eaa 
an honest support. '^ 

"Isthat your boy?" 

"It is, madam." 

"Where is his father?" 

"His father is dead." 

" You are a widow then ?"" 

" I never was married, madam," was the oahn . 
reply, without even a struggle of heart to repreiB 
the bitter truth, advantageous as it might hafB 
been. 

" Out of my house, you wanton trollop ! On* 
of my house !— To think that I have been wasting 
my good food on such ar-hag as you !" 

" I am ready to go, for I have done you no 
wrong;" v 

" Take your bastard with you, and don't daifc 
en my doors with your presence again : a wanton 
hussy, tramping around for lovers !" 

"Madam, you belie ndfe. I am seeking fcr 
work. Were I now the wanton you suppose me, 
should I not have other means than work for sup* 
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t? The very fact that I am begging at your 
or for food, and am desirous of labour, ought 
show you that what I may have been, I am no 
ger. But I go.'' Taking her son by the hand, 
r again commenced her journey, 
^s night drew near, we find Lucy Woods at 

door of a well-built white house, in a pleasant 
lage, a trim garden, arranged in .rectangular 
icision, stretched to the south of the house along 
! public road ; a small yard, enclosed by palings, 

pickets, as they are called in New England,) 
»arated the hoi\se from the street, through which 

unused path led through the lilac-bushes to 

front door. Lucy chose not that entrance ; 
if passing around the side of the house, entered. 
I kitchen in the rear ; and remarked, when en- 
ing, that she had been directed to the reverend 
ner of the house, as one who needed help. 
The minister and his lady were called to the 
xshen, and Lucy's appearance scanned with 
^d scrutiny. 

"Have you any recommendations from your 
Bt place ?'* 

"I have never served as yet; my father died 
It very lately ; I had been his assistant for a 
iDg time." 
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<^ Stilly you might have had a certificate of good 
character from the minister of the ccmgregation]: 
to which you belonged." 

<< I did not think of it, or think I shoulcl need 
it. I am strong, willing to labour, and acquainted i 
with most kinds of country work. This little boy 
will be with me,' and partake of my bed; mid a 
reasonable -deduction from my wages must be- 
made for his board. I shall see he gives no 
trouble." ' , V» 

^^ All that is reasonable, and we shall be wSIing^ 
to take you on trial. You ai^ a widow, I sup-" 
pose. How long since your husband died?" 

'^ I might deceive, if I pleased, by a false an 
swer, but I will not. I never had a husband, and 
this, my poor fatherless boy, must for ever bear^ 
the stigma of being base-bom." • \^ 

"And do you dare," said the minist^, ns^i^je 
in wrath, "do you dare, harlot as you are, to ask J ^^ 
for shelter and work, for board and lodging, iin- k 
der my pure roof? Begone! lest I send fivtheij^ 
constable!" jj^ 

" Hear me, reverend sir. I could unfbid tin 
tale of my seduction and ruin, and show you why 
and how I fell. I am no wanton now." 

"Begone, I say, lest I forget my manhood, and 
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drive you off -with my cane," said he, brandish- 
ing the weapon as he spoke. 

" I go,'*" she said, drawing up herself to her 
full height as she* obeyed him — some flashes of 
her former spirit kindling in her eye — "I go. 
Can you, as a servant of Christ, justify to your 
conscience the rejection of a penitent harlot, 
whose sin has never been repeated, and who sup- 
posed, under your pure and reproachless roof, 
she could find shelter, and could labour for her 
support and that of her innocent boy ? You have 
no children that I could possibly contaminate. 
Illy future conduct would have shown how sin- 
cere and how thorough was my repentance. 
But I go." 

" Oh, my Grod !" she uttered aloud, as she took 
the walk that conducted to the street, " is peni- 
tence of no avail to wash away sin ? Will not a 
life of repentance atone, through Jesus Christ, 
for one act of transgression ? Yes : I thank thee, 
through a Redeemer's blood ! yes : in thy sight, 
but not in erring man's." 

We stop not to inquire the feelings of the stem 
master of the household, who, in the strength of 
his untried virtue, would not allow the impure 
dBven to cross his threshold. Grod sees not as man 
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sees. Returning penitents are received by him 
who was the friend of publicans and harlots. 
Would it not have been better to have taken the 
erring one by the hand, and have aided her re- 
turn to virtue ? 

Night was near ; but there was still anothei 
place in the village, that had been mentioned tc 
her, where a domestic was needed. She reached 
the house as twilight commenced; stated hei 
business to the feeble lady of the house, who 
called her husband, whose benevolent smile and 
affectionate address soon placed Lucy at hei 
ease. The condition of herself and boy was soon 
told ; and listened to in silence by the wife, and 
commisserated by the husband. She was install- 
ed in her duties, and when th^se were performed, 
she was shown her future apartment, a room over 
the projecting kitchen of the building, rather sepa- 
rated from the rest of the family. 

Having washed her boy from the stains of 
travel, and commended him to his Maker, she 
laid him on the bed, and commenced the regula- 
tion, in the room, of the slender warbrobe she 
had brought with her. Her habitual order and 
neatness soon began to make the low and gloomy 
room seem like home. She had read her accus- 
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tomed chapter in the little I'estament she had 
with her, and had prepared herself for the night, 
her body by ablution and her soul by prayer. 
She had scarcely blown out her light, when she 
heard a slight rustling noise at the door of her 
apartment, and an attempt to raise the latch. 
She had locked the door, and now stood without 
moving. Presently, a whisper was heard: — 
"Lucy, Lucy! let me in." She answered not, 
but stood aghast. It was the voice of her new 
master. " Lucy ! don't be shy ; let me in, I say. 
You have told me of your character, and I know 
you can have no obje^ctions to see me." Lucy 
was still silent, not daring even to breathe audi- 
bly. "I know you are not in bed ; I have just 
seen your light put out. Let me in, I say, or it 
shall be the worse for you. You have acknow- 
ledged your character." Still no breath, no an- 
swer. Soon she heard him stepping softly away, 
muttering vengeance between his teeth. 

" And can I have no harbour here ?" groaned 
out poor Lucy. -"Is there no belief in peni- 
tence or reformation in the world ? Having 
sinned once, is there no restoration to virtue and 
respectability for woman ? None : none." 

No, poor Lucy, there is none : penitence seems 
10 
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of no avail ; subsequent virtue seems to be always 
suspected ; and the scorn of the unfeeling world 
seems for ever to visit the single lapse from pu- * 
rity with eternal condemnation. 

Sleep hardly visited her pillow that night ; and 
never so much before had the trust she had 
placed in Grodbeen so shaken. 

The morning dawned ; and, as soon as the 
light permitted, her mistress made her appear- 
ance at her chamber, and told her that her hus- 
band, upon second thoughts, had decided that it 
would not be creditable or proper to allow a 
character of her description to remain an inmate 
of his house, and sent to require her to leave his 
dwelling immediately. 

" I have brought you up a little breakfast," 
continued the wife, " without his knowledge, for 
youi-self and boy, and some food for the way; 
but I advise you to quit the town as soon as 
possible, for my husband is a man in authority, 
and does not feel inclined to permit you to remain 
in town, where you . may contaminate our young ' 
men, and lead many astray. I do not judge so 
harshly, but he says your penitence is all a 
farce, and you would soon make our house a 
mere place of foul assignation." 
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Lucy received lier alms without reply ; and 
with a faint heart and heavy step, passed into the 
public street*. 

" Has vice, then, the advantage over virtue V 
thought she. " No : it cannot be. Had I been 
inclined to ^e, here would have been a shelter 
and a home. But it is all for the best." 

Faintne/Iss and sickness of heart soon overcame 
her, and she sat down by the road-side. The ex- 
ertions of the few past days had been prodigious, 
and she had been kept up only by the hope that, 
in a strange place and new situation, she might 
recover a measure of respectability by being 
useful, and then be able to bring up her son to 
labour. The disappointment had been excessive ; 
and the stimulous to exertion no longer existing, 
she laid herself down by the road-side, as she sup- 
posed, to die. 

, Her little boy, though very young, had not been 
an unobservant spectator of these events ; and, 
though he pondered them silently in hi^eart, 
firom submission to his mother, yet he had drawn 
from them many wa instructive lesson into his 
young heart. His mother, with difficulty, called 
him to her side. 

"I am dying," said she: "the fatigue, the 
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anxiety, the agony of thelast few weeks, has been 
too much for my frame, and I must leave you, 
Robert. There is a weight upon my chest, as if a 
heavy hand was pressing on my heart, which 
shows that life is over with me ; and I, the ad- 
mired, the joyous*, the beautiful Lucy Woods, 
must die a beggar's death in the ditch of the way- 
side.-^ But my mind wanders.' Robert, Grod is 
good, and your mother sinful. I suffer nothing 
but what I deserve. Remember, in after-life, the 
first lapse from virtue and honour is every thing. 
Beware of the first sinP^ 

A faintness came over her, and she sank down 
on the green bank. The child looked on in won- 
der and in sorrow. He knew what death was, 
but he hardly knew what would be the conse- 
quences to himsidlf. He supported his mother's 
heeid ; placed her on the green-sward, as conve- 
niently as his strength would allow, and ran to seek 
for help. He soon found it. Several labourers, 
seeking their early toil, gathered around her, and 
bore her, though insensible, to a neighbouring 
farm house.. A physician was sent for. The 
minister of the society was informed that a dy- 
ing woman was at the dwelling of one of his pa- 
rishioners ; and, with characteristic Yankee cau- 
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tidn, one of the selectmen was notified that a 
stranger, most probably a travelling pauper, was 
breathing her last, and might bring down ex- 
pense upon the town. 

Lucy awoke to some degree of conscfousness, 
but the physician asserted there had been some 
inward rupture, and that she could not live, as 
she was bleeding internally. The minister and 
the selectman arrived at the same moment, time 
enough to hear the almost inaudible prayer of the 
dying Magdalen, expressing her confidence in the 
righteousness of Christ, begging that her enemies 
might be forgiven, and requesting that the bles- 
sing of Heaven plight rest on her unprotected 
child. 

As she breathed her last, the minister and the 
selectman at once recognized their late visiter. 
How did they feel ? were there no goadiogs of 
conscience, as they remembered that l)er death 
might be kid to their door ? or did they, as they 
shook hands in the apartment of death, congratu- 
late each other, that they had done their duty to 
put down public mendicity % God knows. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WANDERER AT HOME. 

Meantime, a far different scene was enacting 
in that room of death, than the minister or the 
selectman, or the gazing labourers, were aware of. 

A bright and beautiful company of angelic 
bliingM wnrn hovering around the low couch, 
waiting for the separation of the living principle 
from its clayey tenement. It burst forth, uncon- 
scious at first, benumbed by its corporeal asso- 
ciations, but as reason' and spiritual perception 
dawned, it looked around in wonder. The mild 
air of an early summer morning was breathing 
its balm over the emaciated body^ late its resting 
place. The rising sunbeams were gilding the 
cold, pale forehead, and gleaming over the yel- 
low hair; but the mild summer air, and the 
gleaming sunbeams, were to her but as nothing. 
The gales of heaven Were breathing peace 
around her soul, and the sunlight of divine ap- 
probation was gilding every feeling of her heart. 
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She found herself, gently, insensibly, irrisistibly, 
wafled upward on the wings of angels, their 
radiant countenances smiliqg on her soul with a 
quiet as pure; as calm, as holy, as evening in 
Paradise. 

" Oh ! no, no !" was the uttered feeling : " I 
am not worthy of this ! the harlot ! the outcast ! 
the impure ! no : no." 

There was noTlirect reply, but a song of chp- 
ral harmony burst forth, and still the burden fell 
upon the ear : " Wagh'd, wash'd in the blood of 
the Lamb ! clad in the righteousness of Christ ! 
redeemed ! saved !" while other groups of attend- 
ant spirits caught up the strain, and on the long 
track of light that marked the path to the distant 
'Star of rest, the joyful paean sounded, uttered in 
the melody gf Heaven. Was there no look back 
to earth ? no remembrance of the young, the 
innocent, left a prey to men and demons in this 
lower world ? Some pang there might have been, 
but the first consciousness of awakened existence 
was too passive, almost too infantile, to admiti 
of much remembrance, certainly of no anxiety ; 
and the whispered words of one of the angelio 
attendants, "He is in God's hands, who will 
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claim his own," quieted all apprehensions and 
thoughts. 

Kind reader, you have waded with me through 
the guilt and degradati^a of demoniacal exist- 
ence ; go with me, for a moment, to yon bright 
star, now leaving earth's horizon, and witness the 
happiness of the blest. 

Each star, with its attendant plsinets, is filled ' 
with its own holy and happy behigs — beings who 
have never fallen, and confirmed in holiness-* 
continue their residence in these happy homes 
for eternity. 

- Sin has entered our earth, ruined its happiness, - 
destroyed its inhabitants, and vitiated even the 
comforts and beauties of its physical enjoyments* 
It must be purified and regenerated, to be the fit 
• residence of pure and holy beings. As one after . 
another of the human race ' is ransomed from 
earth, they are conveyed to a distant starry 
world, where quietness and rest await them, un- 
til the Resurrection-day ; then they return to this 
new-built earth, its happy inhabitants for eternity. 

What? Are they not around us, 'and with us, 
on earth) watching our steps, and leading us to 
God ? No : the angelic host do that ministering ; 
for how could the mother attend the steps of the 
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erring child ; how could the sainted father watch 
the downward course of the profligate son, with- 
out pangs that would rend their angelic hearts, 
and dim with earthly tears the happiness of hea- 
yen? No: human nature continues the same, 
even in *the world of joy; and it is better for 
them to remain in blissful ignorance of the con- 
diiion of their friends, until death makes their 
characters permanent, than to stain the felicity 
of their state by tears and grief over their impen- 
itence. Do they remain in entire ignorance of 
the situation of their earthly friends? By no 
means : it is not complete ignorance of such 
events that Providence aims at. It is, that their 
happiness should not be diminished by a constant 
view of the uncertainty of character,' the way- 
wardness of conduct, the sin and the folly, min- 
gled in the earthly course of their friends. 

But if you wish to ascertain how much infor- 
ihation they receive, and how much they are still 
interested in their earthly attachments, accom- 
pany me to yonder bower, by the side of the river 
of life, where heavenly flowers of every hue, and 
of delicate fragrance, keep out the sun. Do you 
see yon matron I She left a sorrowing husband 
and a family of children when in the prime of 
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life. She had lived long enough to carry them 
all over the dependant years of infancy. Her 
work was done, and well done, and she now rests 
from her labours. Years have passed. From 
the village where she once lived — where all her 
toils and labours are registered, and where she 
hopes, with all that happy, family, to wear out 
-eternal years — from that village, another matron 
has just arrived, brought by angelic attendants, 
once her intimate friend in the ways of life, 
Now she can hear the results of the events of 
years upon the character of her family, without 
a sottl-harrowing knowledge of the details of af- 
flictions and of discipline that have produced 
those results. 

" My husband, is he with you yet ? Does old 
age sit lightly on him? Has he tsiken another 
partner to his bosom, to lighten his toils and share 
his responsibilities?" 

"He is still with us, shedding the brightness 
of his example round : old age begins to creep 
upon him, and bend his once-erect and noble 
form, and silver his raven locks. No partner has 
he chosen to All your place : his children alone 
have been the lighteners of his toils and the par- 
takers of his comforts." 
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" That eldest born, she for whom a mother's 
paiigs were first felt, and who grew up to mar. 
riageable womanhood under my eye, what has 
she done?" 

"After standmg, with credit to herself and 
you, at the head of her father's household, until 
her younger sister could take her place, and as- 
sume the same responsibility, she has gone to a 
home of her own ; where, amidst a group of 
young immortals, she is' acting your part over 
again ; remembering your instructions and ex- 
ample, and perpetuating your influence to other 
generations." 

" My boy, too, over whose feeble frame I toiled 
by day and night in infancy, what of him?" 

" After an upright, Christian course, in his col- 
lege education, he is now an acceptable, learned, 
and influential minister of Christ. Dating, as he 
does, his conversion from his mother's death, he 
never looks back upon that mother without asso- 
ciations of the most interesting kind." 

"Those two younger ones, what of them?" 

"The slender daughter has grown up a talent- 
ed, accomplished. Christian woman ; and, at the 
head of her father's household, is smoothing his 
down-hill path to the grave with her affection 
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and attentions. The little boy is now a yo 
man of promise, just entering business ; con 
entious in his dealings, afifectionate in his cha 
ter, he is beloved by, all around. I often see 
bright eye sparkling with pleasure and y 
health, as I meet him in the streets.'^' 

Is not this preferable to having watched < 
their toils and struggles, their backsliding 
their progress ? By and by, the husband him 
will join her; and then, as years pass on, 
after another of her children will be ripened 
heaven, until the circle is complete, and int 
gence from earth no longer needed. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



EYE-TEETH CUT. 



The next victim brought to Pandemonium ' 
a suicide, who, to escape disgrace on earth, 
sought another world, where deeper disgrace 
fouler shame awaited him. 
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The murderer, the seducer, the destroyer of 
nnocence, and the producer of guilt la others, 
^ere hailed and honoured helow, rose to rank 
ind estimation, and became supreme in wicked- 
less fiuid^power; but the suicide — ^poor, craven 
Birf^tch ! — who had supposed that demoniacal ex- 
istence was preferable to an earthly one — ^he was 
sompelled to assume the most menial and di^race- 
E\il employments of the demoniacal world. 

We know too little of spirit, to be able to un- 
derstand such employjnents, could they be here 
detailed. Suffice it to say, that such a wretch 
bad entered Pandemonium, and was now to re- 
ceive his doom, * that fearful looking for of fiery 
indignation that shall devour the adversaries.' 

His youth had been well instructed in the thrift 
of this world, but his parents had thought little of 
moral precepts or upright motives. " Get money" 
was the maxim. ' "You perceive, son John," his 
&ther would say, " that here in America, station 
in society'^ rank, respectability, personal influence, 
office, every thing, depend on wealth. Why was 
A. B. elected mayor 1 Because he was the rich- 
est man in the city. Why, with inferior talents, 
is C. D. nominated for Congress, but for his supe- 
rior wealth ? Why is E. F^ the leader of fashion 
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in his circle, but because he is the richest? You 
may go on so, through the whole alphabet, and 
find that wealth governs every thing. Aim aC 
wealth, then, as the great object in life.* I have 
not much to give you ; if you inherit wealth, it 
must be from" your ^grandfather Crosby ; flatter 
him, setve him, in all his peculiarities, andjjd- 
herit his wealth." 

John was not slow to follow his father's advice, 
and soon became a favourite of his grandfather. 
Old Mr. Crosby was a man that had acquired 
miich property by slo'w details, and he was de- 
sirous that his grandson should learn the value of 
little, earnings, slowly accumulating by perse- 
vering industry: so, when his grandsbn came, 
one day, to beg a little money for his amusements, 
"John," said he, "you must earn your money." 

"Well, grandfather, what shall I do?" 

"John, I will give you three cents a pound for 
all the old iron you will go round and collect for 
me ; you will then have laly)ured for your spend- 
ing-money." 

"Very well, grandpa." 

So John went out, and bargained with his com- 
panions to bring him old iron, at one cent a pound, 
and thus, without an effort of his own, received 
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his three cents from his grandfather. Afler a 
while^ the old gentleman discovered the bargain, 
and said, " That boy will get along in the world !" 

Such was the first moral lesson the young 
merchant was taught — ^the first lesson of bargain 
and sale. 

Qn his next -application for spending-money, ' 
his grandfather gave him the produce of a certain 
fruit-tree to sell on shares. John sold the fruit, 
iieport^ the sale at a price less than what he 
received, and diminished the quantity sold, thus 
doubly cheating his grandfather. 

" I suppose," (John overheard his father say,) 
''that grandpa Crosby will find that John Jias ctU 
his eye-teeth P' 

This was lesson the second in morality and 
integrity. ' 

*The boy is but the father of the man;' and 
John Frisbie, when he became established as a 
merchant, on capital that his grandfather had left' 
him, pursued the same course o^ overreaching in 
bargains and sales. His re*puied wealth, and the 
dashing style of his sales-room, gained him credit. 
He became a director of a bank, on some of his 
grandfather's old stock. In these, the days of his 
prosperity, men smiled, and shook their heads, 
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and said, in his hearing, " Look out for Frisbie ! 
he is a sharp man : he has cut his eye-teeth/" 

This was the third lesson in morality the world 
had taught him, and his education was now com- 
pleted ! 

He lived in an expensive style ; kept his horses 
and buggies ; dressed extravagantly ; and seemed 
to roll in wealth. Common gains were not enough. . 
He engaged in all the wild speculations of west- 
em lands ; bought real estate of those ' whose 
eye-teeth were cut ' before his ; and in the de- 
pression always succeeding the period of inflated 
speculation, failed, and left nothing but 'a beg- 
garly account of empty boxes' to his creditors. 
His horses and dogs, his carriages,. and all his 
luxuries, were taken from him, and he flung upon 
the world to commence life anew. 

"The world owes me a living," said he, "and 
I intend to get it, in some form or other." 

There seemed to be an external reformation at 
first, and he managed the few fragments left of 
his former fortune* with so much adroitness and 
tact, that he kept up his reputation as an -expert 
business man. The bank suflered, and his eH' 
dorscrs suflered ; but public S3nmpathies are never, 
with banks or rich endorsers, and he was for- 
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though he had, using his influence te di- 
, passed, with his endorsement, paper that 
BW to be worthless, representing it as good 
1 hoard. Men, who were acquainted with 
ict, began to suspect his honesty ; but he 
bly claimed, that he supposed his own en. 
nent was sufficient to ma^e the pap^t good. 

attendant demon hdd hitherto left him td 
If, knowing that the strong desire for riches, 
le current of worldliness, would lead him, 
lit external promptings, directly to fraud, 
sbie's knowledge of men and business^, and 
tivity of character, pointed him out to an 
ince company, as a proper person for their 
; secretary ; and he entered upon his new 

with some indistinct resolutions of forming 
' character, and of being honest to his em- 
rt3. He gave great satisfaction, by his active 
ons, ;ind quickness in acquiring the details 
1 new business, and unlimited confidence 
. to be placed in him. His demon suggested 
ow was the time, by silent and small pecu- 
3, to repair his shattered fortunes ; but he 
ed the him at once. " For," said he to him- 
ja the thought rose up in his mind, " I do not 
jw I can do it without detection." The de- 
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mon became alarmed, lest, tasting the sweets of 
an open and honest character, reformation should 
begin. 

One day his neighbour, the lottery office keep- 
er, came in for a policy of insurance, and sug- 
gested that he should like to pay the premium in 
his way. " You can credit the company with the 
cash, and supply the deficiency when the prizes 
come into your hands." 

The bait took, and the bargain was made. But 
the lottery office keeper and the devil had both 
cut their, eye-teeth^ and our secretary was drawn 
in to purchase more tickets to draw prizes (!) to 
cover up the first deficiencies. 

Frisbie, at first, hoped that a prize would en- 
able him, before the next semi-annual exhibit was 
to be made to the board, to pay all he owed. His 
demon flattered him with this hope, and that thus 
he was only borrowing the company's money, 
and certainly could repay it before it was missed. 
Alas ! how many defalcators, in the very com- 
mencement of their guilt, have quieted their con- 
sciences by the same sophistry ! , 

Soon his old habits of dishonesty regained their 
full force ; and all he cared for was to cover up 
the deficiencies in his accounts, and take.as much 
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as he could, and not be discoyered. The confi- 
dence placed in him, enabled him for a long while 
to do this : by false entries ; by charging pre- 
miums on book lower than what he obtained, 
trusting to th& want of thoroughness in the direc- 
tors, that the discrepancy would not be detected ; 
by adding trifles to the discount 'on prompt pay- 
ments of losses, or cm drafls ; and by fictitious 
small Ifsses, placed so far back on the books, that, 
on the semi-annual inspection, the board supposed 
that they had forgotten them. 

How long this might have lasted, cannot be 
told. His two friends, the lottery office keeper 
and the devil, were in a hurry for their share ; 
the latter wished to hasten him to desperation, in 
order, if possible, to lead him to self-destruction ; 
so he persuaded the former to demand some share 
of the plunder from Frisbie, threatening to de- 
nounce him to the company, if he refused. The 
first compensation did not satisfy him, and he ap- 
plied again, and was refused. He then wrote an 
anonymous letter to the directors, advising them 
to examine their accounts, and giving them some 
hints of the manner in which their funds had been 
abstracted. The demand for an examination was 
made, and a committee of auditors appointed to 
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investigate ; but Frisbie, foreseeing the result of 
their examinations, and that credit, and fame, and 
property, were all gone, was impelled by his de- 
mon to the act of suicide ; and now stood before 
the pahdemoniacal assembly to await his doom. 

The details of his life having been read, and 
the usual formillas attended to, the dictator, in a 
loud, severe voice, uttered the suicide's judgment : 

'* John Frisbie, because you have cut off your 
days by your own act, emd have^ uncalled, rushed 
into eternity, you are doomed to go back to earth, 
and serve out the usual length of man's life in 
the body of a brute ; and I command you to enter 
a carmcaCs horse, as I know of no animal whose 
condition is more miserable.'* 



CHAPTER XXV, 

ROBERT WOODS. ' 



Robert Woods, when his mother died, was too 
young to tell where his native town was; he 
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oould tell his own name and that of his mother, but 
he knew too little of the names of other persons, or 
places^ in consequence of the seclusion in which 
his mother kept him, to give any information 
respecting the town that cleiimed his parentage, 
and which, by the laws of the state, should now 
support him. 

The minister and the selectman, eaqji kept 
his own secret respecting his birth ; and the town 
where his mother died, was obliged to support 
him, receiving some little compensation from the 
state, he being one of the " state poor.'' His 
first residence was the poor-house, where, under 
the control of a stem overseer, he was badly 
fed, worse taught, compelled to any laborious duty 
that his strength could perform, and the dry crust 
of bread, that constituted his meal, seasoned with 
blows and curses. 

But Robert was like some plants in nature, the 
more they are trampled upon, the faster they 
grow.. The poor fare, the hard labour, the blows 
and the curses never crushed his spirit ; they only , 
seasoned his frame, and hardened his constitution 
jto endurance. He had that elasticity of spirits 
and character, that rose superior to any bad treat- 
ment of body or mind. He remembered many 
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of his. mother's instructions upon this very point. 
She had said so much of all that he was to do and 
to suffer in life, from the stain of his birth and 
liis poverty, that he supposed it was all a matter 
of course ; hence he preserved a most rigid silence 
about any peculiarity of his birth, and took 
labour and toil, reproach and contempt, as a part 
of every boy's experience. He had a peculiar 
temperament. There seemed to be printed in- 
nately on his heart, ^things will be better and 
brighter presently ;' and long before he could ex- 
press it in words, or understand the words if ex- 
pressed to him, he acted upon it as a principle. 
It was something lOore than Aope ; it was a roman- 
tic confidence in liiat which he could not explain, 
but only feel. 

In after life, when ideas and imaginations 
crowded on his mind, this confidence still con- 
tinued, but never gave rise to castles in the air, 
or dreamy outlines of fancied happiness, realized 
only in fairy lands. It was a principle within 
that impelled to action, not an imagination that 
excited to romance. This principle was the 
source, therefore, of resignation to his situation, 
and cheerfulness in the performance of his duties. 
He never complained; was always ready to 
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oblige, to take labours upon him thaf really did not 
belong to him, and to receive with gratitude any 
little favours bestowed. He was solitary, however, 
not seeking the company of other boys of the 
same age in the poor-house, for he remembered 
bow the boys of his native village would not play 
with him, on account of his birth, and he sup- 
posed that the same reason might operate among 
his new associates ; and even when his good sense 
showed him that such could not be the case, as 
they could know nothing of his birth, and were 
. alike, ' poor-house children' with him, the habit 
had been so formed of a love of solitude, that he 
continued it from choice. But solitude was of 
no disservice to him ; it created no gloom, no 
morbid sensibilities; it strengthened his depen- 
. dence upon himself, and led him to study the broad 
book of nature open before him. 

Ernest, his tempter, left him pretty much to 
himself in his earliest years. His own haughti- 
ness and indolence of character were such, that 
he as yet did not choose to take much interest in 
his victim, and the condition under which he was 
made a tempter, did not demand his presence. 
He was ignorant of the consequences to himself 
that such neglect might bring ; add he felt, that 
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as he had killed his man in a duel, that the com- 
mon exemption ought to have been his lot, and 
that his punishment for contumacy at the com- 
mencement of his demoniacal career, was unjust. 
In doi^g this, he only carried into his new exist- 
once hi^ old character, formed in life. In eon- 
sequence of this neglect, most of the principles 
of right, instilled into Robert's soul by his mother 
in early years, were never forgotteui and formed 
the basis of much that was good even in hjlh 
earliest intercourse with the world. 

Instructions, he now had nonoi There was . 
no orphaA institution in or near the place, that 
would give him, with a support, something of an 
education ; and he grew up with no knowledge 
of books, but much information derived from 
nature and from observation. At the proper age, 
he was hound out, as the term is, to one of the 
most enterprising men of the town, not as an 
apprentice, but as a servant, to perform such 
labours as his master demanded, in return for 
food, clothing and instruction. This was at ten 
years of age, and he was to continue in that situa- 
tion until fifteen ; and then, either be bound appren- 
tice to some trcuie, or continue with his present 
master until he was twenty-one, at his optkxD. 
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Ws master owned a large farm, had a forge, 
fumace/grist-mill, and saw-mill upon it, and car- 
ried on an extensive dealing in produce with all 
the neighbouring towns. He was industrious, 
energetic, and, when not provoked by passion, of 
the average kindness. He never neglected his 
duty to his boys, and exacted the utmost from 
them. They were well fed, properly though 
coarsely clothed, had an opportunity of going to 
school in the winter, and were always required 
to be at meeting twice every Sabbath. He 
punished severely, though not unjustly ; but he 
punished carelessness anl forgetfulness as heavily 
as he did crime. 

Under such a master, Robert formed a char- 
acter for energy, despatch, and accuracy, beyond 
his years ; and such qualities sooli recommended 
him to the confidence of his master, who, though 
he was never partial, knew when to reward merit. 
He was surprised to discover that the overseer of 
the poor had given Robert no schooling, and that 
he was utterly unable to read. But the term of 
the winter school commenced, and Robert sur- 
prised every one by the rapidity with which he 
learned every thing placed before him. The win- 
ter was a profitable one to him, and his energy 
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and -native quickness were never so apparent, as 
in the overpoming every difficulty in this new 
employment. 

Spring arrived, and with it, the commence- 
ment of his laborious duties on the farm. But 
though at work, his mind was not idle ; he thought 
upon every thing he had read, or every thing he 
saw. Some little book was always in his hat to 
occupy every moment of rest. 

As soon as the season of planting was over, his 
master sent him to the saw-mill to attend its opera- 
tions. As he soon became expert in its manage- 
ment, the attendance upon that became his exclu- 
sive business, and, as it affected his character, 
and of course his subsequent destiny, a descrip- 
tion of the place is desirable. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE SAW-MILL. 

The town m which Robert Woods was now 
residing, lay on the western slope of ^ range of 
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high, rocky hills, which reached far to the east, 
ccmstituting what may be termed a mountainous 
region, though not equalliqg in height or gran- 
deur the White or even the Green mountains. 
The farm lay on the south-west slope of these 
hills, and had the usual variety of upland and 
lowland, of meadow, "pasture and com ground. 
The screen of mountains on the north and east 
kept off the cold,, damp blasts of early spring, and 
protected it, during summer, from the severity of 
many a north-easter. It had its cold blasts, how. 
ever, for the clear piercing \gales of the north- 
west had not much to break their force, and they 
scoured the frozen ground in winter, and tem- 
pered the heat of summer. Gentle gales from the 
south and south-west would breathe up through 
the sheltered valleys, and even in winter bring 
t£e gulf-stream air, in its genial warmth, to 
soften the rigours of the sesuson. •The whole 
range was covered with a luxuriant growth of 
hemlock or chestnut, those ornaments, in sum- 
mer and winter, of a New England forest:- On 
the extreme eastern part of Mr. Curtis' farm, a 
large stream of clear cold water, formed amid the 
rocks and roughnesses of the mountain range, 
dashed over the barrier and precipitated itself on 
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the plains below, where, after visiting in its rapid "* 
course every part of his large possessions, it 
quietly sought the level plains, and in silence 
crept towards its final resting-place. 

On the western declivity of this mountain range 
there was a deep cleft or ravine in the rock, from 
which this stream, by successive Jeaps, sought 
the plain. On the range, this ravine was filled 
by a small lake, expending about a quarter of a 
mile in length, and never excepding ten or twelve 
rods in width. At its eastern extremity it received 
several small brooks, but its only outlet was the 
stream above mentioned, known by the name -of 
Roaring Brook. An artificial dam had been 
iiung across the western end to deepen the lake, 
and to give still more power to the fall of the 
stream. On the north and south sides of the 
little lake, the hills rose high and precipitous, 
clothed with hemlock to the very edge of the 
water, with now and then a bare gray rock peep- 
ing through the dark green covering. 

On the west side, standing in the very gorge, 
the whole expanse of the rich lowland, with all 
its variety of meadow and cultivated ground, its 
farm houses and bams, spread itself out to view ; 
a delightful scene, when the earliest morning 
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rays of the sun shone full on grove and field, and 
brought out every hue distinet. The eastern 
view was limited by the rough and rolling coun- 
try, produced by the mountain range. Standing 
on the broad, solid, stone dam, was a small saw- 
mill, turned by the water of the stream, as* it 
hurried through the gate- way. Immediately be- 
low, the water took a leap of several feet into a 
rocky basin, on the side hill, around which a 
second dam had been flung, built with still more 
solid masonry, under which arose the red chim- 
ney of a smelting furnace, the immense bellows 
of which wheezed and groaned in their efforts to 
supply the air necessary for a blast : while, ever 
and anon, the dark thick smoke arose, and settled, 
in massy wreaths, on the light airy limbs of the 
overhanging hemlocks and spruces. A few' rods 
below, on the same level, stood a forge, its great 
trip-hammer moving by water, and beating out 
and flattening, at a stroke, the red-hot bar. 

The stream then made another turn, and dashing 
down some ten feet at a single leap, it foamed and 
raged and roared down the remaining declivity, 
among the scattered granite fragments of the 
mountain, and the refuse cinders of the forges« 
Not ftir from the foot of the hill, a broad raceway, 
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ocmducted under the narrow road in a rude 
duct, carried a portion of the waters to the 
of a fiour-mill, and then lazily sought the 
brook, which, as if fatigued by it^ late e 
was sleeping quietly in a small green me 
one of the most plaeid spots that nature 
made : the mountains on the east, a belt of 
nut timber on the north, a few scattered 
maples on the west, kept off the blasts ; whi 
to the south, the eye, from its elevation, stn 
over the cultivated grounds and fruit ore 
and cornfields of the wealthy proprietor. 

It was amid such scenery as this that the d 
of Robert Woods was fixed ; amid such wi! 
rough beauties his character was to be forr 

Of all the boys who were labourers oi 
Curtis' farm, and around his premises, non 
seemed so faithful as Robert : he could woi 
master said, as faithfully and as effectively, 
his eye was not upon him, as when he wa 
him, and that was the case with no other 
He was therefore selected to do such 1; 
around the mills on Roaring Brook as a b 
his age could do ; and as he showed much q 
ness and ingenuity, the saw-mill soon becan 
principal care, or rather he was the only a 
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ant Allowed to the man who- attended that mill. 
He went to the mills, ailer an early breakfast, 
carried his frugal dinner, and remained until 
evening closed the labours of the day. The mills 
were more than a mile from the house, and but 
&w dwellings around them, and those of the 
rough and sooty attendants of the forge and fur- 
nace. Robert's duty was, at certain intervals, to 
wheel in the charcoal at the furnace, to open or 
shut the gate of the raceway to the grist-mill, 
when needed, and afler the log was placed on the 
carriage by the man, to watch the progress of the 
work, until a new log was required. 

The whole scenery and place was new and as- 
tcHiishing to young Robert. Nature had never 
before been seen in its grandeur, and, in silent 
wonder, he examined every thing around him. 
One anecdote will show the first opening of his 
imagination and his heart to the sublime, and 
what peculiar source of that sublime produced 
the strongest effect on him : 

A gentleman, who had come to transact some 
business at the furnace, himself a man of refined 
and cultivated taste, saw, as he ascended the 
rough sloping road from the grist-mill to the forge, 
a boy of intelligent face, large, bright blue eyes, 
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and curly yellow locks, with a little basket seem« 
ingly of food in his hand, stop and look admiringly 
at the lower water- fall, and say to himself, " how 
beautifully the dark green of the hemlock is 
softened by the falling spray of the water-fall !" 
"That boy," thought he, "has an eye for tks 
beautiful, and a soul to feel it. I will watch him.'' 
He saw him look with awe ^n the huge mass of 
smoke issuing from the long furnace chinmey, 
and start at the unearthly sound of the wheezing- 
bellows, but laugh instantly at his own terrors as 
soon as he saw them move and creak under the 
influence of the Water-wheel. The gentleman en- 
tered the trip-hammer forge, and the boy silently 
followed him. Business, for an instant, took off 
his attention, but he soon turned round, and saw 
the boy jumping up and down in the greatest 
ecstasy, clapping his hands with delight, while 
even the tears were running down his cheeks. 

" What is the matter, my lad, what do you see 
that pleaseiS you now V 

" Look there ! look there !" said the boy, point- 
ing to the two trip-hammers, as they alternately 
rose and fell, with their ponderous strokes, and 
beat out the bar of iron on the anvil beneath 
them, ''Is not that strong ? that comes home !" 
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^' That lad," said the gentleman, turning .to the 
proprietor near him, <<will make an energetio 
and useful man, if well directed. I never saw 
so great an admiration of the forcible, in one so 
young." 



CHAJPTER XXVII, 

EDUCATION. 

"RoBBBT was a boy of great mechanical inge- 
nuity, and he soon made his saw-mill a ccmvenient 
residence, even for his books. He put up for him- 
self little shelves, from the comers of the old 
slabs, that he cut off and trimmed with his axe, 
and though nails to him were scarce, he saved 
every old one he met, to use in his favourite re- 
treat. Here on the west end of the saw-mill, 
when the sun was in the east, would he stand or 
lit and gaSe on the bright western scene, and 
aeem perfectly happy. On a little ledge, pro- 
jaoting from the southern hill, and hanging over 
12 
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the abyss west of the saw-mill, there once had 
grown a large chestnut; years before, it had 
been cut down, and in a circle around the stump . 
of the parent tree, had grown several young and 
flourishing shoots, now a foot or more in diame- 
ter : in the middle of these, where the old tree had 
stood, Robert had fixed a board seat, with a stool 
for his feet, and here, at noontide, would he sit 
to eat his frugal dinner : before him, the water- 
fall, with the hemlocks at its base, just reaching 
to a level with his Nation; south of him, the 
rough mountain rose above his head, and screened 
him from the sun, while the roar of the water- 
falls, mixed with the din of the forges, and the 
groaning of the bellows, formed a strange com- 
bination of almost unearthly noises, that roused 
his infant imagination, and produced a taste far 
more refined and correct than schools and educa- 
tion could have done. 

He had moments, oflen, and sometimes hours, 
to himself,^ when no labour was required by the 
m&n upon whom he waited, and those moments 
be devoted, in his retired nook, to mental culture. 
The scenes and circumstances in wBich he was 1 
placed, had not made him visionary or musing, i 
His mind was too active, and too desirous for im- 
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provement, for any .musing, visionary romance. 
If the contemplation of the beautiful and sublime 
^around him had been the sole occupation of his 
mind, he might have become a visionary, and 
steeped all his powers in melancholy musings ; 
but such contemplation came in, as the relaxa- 
tion of a mind devoted to labour, and desirous of 
cultivation, and gave a hue, though not a direc- 
tion, to his thoughts. 

At school, he had admired the facility with 
which the older pupils handled the pen, but he 
was not considered old enough to be entrusted 
with any advance beyond the earliest pot-hooks 
and trammels and other spider tracks, that are 
called writing, in our primary schools. But the 
little insight into the mysteries of writing, which 
the winter had given him, was not lost. He had 
seen the common black colour used for dying, in 
a farmer's house, manufactured in the spring, 
from copperas and chestnut bark ; and ^e soon 
had what ink he needed, in an old broken mug, 
that his mistress had flung away. Money, to 
purchase articles, he, of course, had none : " town- 
house poor" are not famous^ for being entrusted 
with that article : but with Robert, ingenuity was 
made to supply the place of money. The quills, 
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dropped by the geese as they wandered around 
^ the highway, were his for the picking up ; and, 
as for paper, the strips of the white birch bariL, . 
stripped from the tree with great care, served him 
admirably : and, before the summer was through, 
his little niche in the saw-mill was full of hiero- 
glvphic rolls, imitations of the little copy-book 
.. — J^t him by the foreman. 

This foreman was of great assistance to Robert ; 
he had concifiated his good will, by being always 
ready to do little errands for him. He would 
buy his tobacco and other little articles for him, 
at the village store, in the evening, and bring 
them \ip in the morning, which saved Smithson 
from a walk, as he resided near the mills. He 
lent the lad such few books as he owned, princi- 
pally the school books of the children ; he gave 
him nails, and lent him his tools, but, above all, 
he gave him time. 

Kindness and good will are seldom lost;, they 
certainly were not wasted on Robert Woods. 
The same readiness to oblige, made him friends 
every where. His mistress began to cast an eye of 
favour upon him, for he never fretted or whined at 
any additional labour placed upon him, and often 
volunteered a helping hand when work pressed 
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in the dairy or garden. For some such little 
assistance, coming at the precise moment of need, 
Mrs. Curtis called him into the parlour, a sanctum 
to him, and diving into the recesses of a deep^and 
spacious cupboard, filled with preserves, and 
pickles, and cak^^ and dainties, which, to Robert, 
were as yet nameless, ^he cut off a huge piece.of 
plum cake, and wrapping it in d paper, gave it 
to him as a part of his dinner that day. Can any 
of my little readers, if any such have had patience 
to wader thus far into my book, remember the 
first time they had ever eaten a piece of cake ? 
Robert could.* He was now.eleven years old, and, 
on this day, iR>r the first time, iie placed between 
his lips the luxury of cake ! 

The grateful look, the eyes swimming in tears, 
the trembling of the voice in pronouncing the cus* 
tomary thanks, showed how much Robert was 
touched. He said nothing ; but he thought <^ how 
'shall I return this kindness V^ As he started for 
his daily work, he met Mr. Curtis in the yard. 

"Well, Robert, I hear a good account from 
Smithson of you, and I hope I shall continue to 
hear it." 

"Will master please to give me one cent?*' 
stammered out the boy. 
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" One cent f what for V 

« To buy a fish-hook." 

" Fish-hook ! no : it will only make you idle. 
One cent ! a pretty thing for a poor-house boy to 
ask" And turning in irritation, walked into the 
house. « 

Mr. Curtis thought, I suppose, that his contract 
with the overseer made no mention of money, and 
he always abided strictly by his contracts ! 

For a few steps towards the mills, Robert felt 
a trifle discouraged ; but in an instaiit the usual 
buoyancy of spirits prevailed. '< I shall find some 
way to get a hook, any how, and I can nlake a 
line from the horse hair I saw by the bam, when 
the old horse's tail was trimmed." So saying, 
he sprang lightly over the fence, and gathered his 
horse hair, and secured it in his pockets. 

One of the men, who were milking, had flung 
his jacket off on the large stone by the bars of 
the yard, and his knife, tobacco-box, and two or 
three cents in money, had rolled out on the stone. 
"There's a cent." said Robert, "but I shan't 
take it, though no one sees me ; 't ant right, and 
mother said, * beware of the first sin.' " So he 
called the man, and gave him his jacket, and 
went whistling and light-hearted to the mills and 
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the mountains, to the solitary beauties that began 
to fill his heart. 

Whil^ he was wheeling his charcoal into the 
furnace, a geptleman came upon business^ whose 
horse seemed frightened at the novel appearance 
around him^ and was unwilling to remain tied to 
the post. Robert offered to hold him, at a distance 
from tiie forge, and soothe him until his owner 
was ready to remount him. When in his seat, 
pleased with the cheerful readiness to oblige, 
which the boy exhibited, he flung- to him a six- 
cent piece. Robert took it with gratitude, but 
replied that he did not expect to be paid for what he 
had done. As he continued his work, " What !" 
said he aloud, "another present to-day! thank 
Heaven for that." 

His plan was immediately formed of what he 
would do with this his first money. He never 
was long in forming any plans-r-rapidity of 
combination and quickness of decision being 
already his incipient characteristics — and, when 
formed, he dismissed the whole thought from his 
mind, and again resumed the repetition to himself 
of the little geography lesson he had found time 
to read over since morning. 

Robert's habit, already formed, was that of 
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intense mental application, while at labour. His 
book lay where he could snatch a look at it at any 
interval, and thus the whole of its contents would 
be committed to memory during hours of labour. 

Let me recommend Robertas habits of study ^ 
and thought to every one. When a decision has 
been formed, it is useless' to spend the time in 
reflecting how it might have been ^better formed, 
and still more foolish to waste time in visionary 
imaginations respecting its results. 

When noon arrived, he asked Smithson's leave 
to go over to one of the huts on the side of the 
mountain. 

" What is your errand ?" 

" Bill Thompson told me he would sell me his 
hook and line, and a gentleman to-day at the 
furnace gave me six cents ; I want to go and by 
it.'' 

Bill Thompson was found, and the desired 
bargain accomplished, ' after some higgling and . 
dispute on Bill's part, and Robert returned to his 
afternoon's labour. 

As soon as the lengthened shadows had closed 
over a deep part of the little lake, Robert, who 
had seen the dashing up to the surface of many 
tzout in the evening before, carefully let down his 
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well-baited hook, and soon had the gratification 
of landing on the dam, a lai^ and beautiful trout : 
another, and another followed. Some boys, exci- 
ted by success, would have continued the sport ; 
but Robert rolled up his line, and laid it in his 
secure nook, and having dressed, as cleanly and 
carefully as possible, his speckled captives, he 
hurried home to his supper and evening chores, 
and, with a heart filled with afl^tion and grati- 
tude, presented the trouts to his mistress for her 
breakfast, and sat down to his own bowl of bread 
and milk, happier than the rich or the great. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FISST FBEBNDS. 

'< Robert," said Mr. Curtis, one morning, as 
he was visiting and inspecting his mills, " Smith- 
BOD and Gray, and the other foremen, say that you 
do all your work well, and in season, and labour 
hard. I would not give jrou a cent, even when 
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you asked me not long since, because 1 never 
give money to boys whom I have taken to bring 
up, but I will put you in the way of earning some 
money for yourself. The rich Mr. Clifford, who 
lives about five miles down the valley, came up 
to purchase a horse from me, and breakfasted 
with Us; he was so pleased with the trout we 
had, that he wishes to buy some for his own table. 
As you have now presented Mrs. Curtis with so 
many breakfasts, of which you have not been a 
partaker, I shall give you this afternoon to pto- 
cure fish, and go and sell them to Mr. Clifford. 
It will be a lowery day, and I suspect a good one 
for the large trout. He will give you nine pence 
a pound for a string, not exceeding six pounds, 
once every week, and I shall allow you time for 
obtaining them and carrying them, hoping that 
you will occasionally remember Mrs. Curtis, and 
that she is fond of trout." 

The look of gratitude in Robert's eyes told him 
that there was no danger of his forgetting her. 

The afternoon proved a favourable one, and 
the six pounds were soon obtained, numbering 
about eight fish ; and Robert started, on foot, for 
his ten-mile walk, a mere trifle to one of hui 
mental energy, and hardy ihime. 
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He came into Mr. ClifTord's back kitchen, and 
stated his errand to the black servants there, and 
showed his fish, lying cool amid some fresh wet 
grass in his basket. The housekeeper was called, 
and information sent to the celestial regions of the 
house. Orders were soon received to have the 
little boy come into the parlour, as Mr. Clifford's 
daughter wished to see the fish. 

Robert entered the room, perfectly collected, 
though amazed at the wealth, luxury and osten- 
tation around him. What a contrast! — The 
coarsely dressed, poor-house, base-born boy, in one 
hand a little chip hat with half the rim torn off, 
and entirely gone, and the top of the crown sewed 
in with strips of rushes by Robert's own hand, in 
the other his basket of fish ; his naked feet rather 
muddy with travel — what a contrast, by the side 
of the delicate, pale-faced daughter of the rich 
man; her long black hair tied into the usual 
Chinese form, the brown ribbands floating 
over her rich French dress ; her large hazel eyes 
br^ht with intelligence, and moist with .feeling, 
with a little incipient pride lurking in their 
broad open stare — What a contrast ! But more 
in externals than in soul. If ever two children 
were alike in temperaments, Robert Woods and 
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Julia Clififord were the two. In both, the same 
indomitable perseverance, the same sunny feel- 
ing, shedding its rays over the heart, " better and 
brighter hereafter;" the same commencing love 
of the beautiful and the grand in nature, and- of 
the energetic and effective in man. But in ex- 
ternals, what a contrast ! 

The little girl sprang to the basket, and eageily 
inspected its contents. 

'< How beautiful ! see, father, see the bright red 
and yellow spots on the mottled-gray ground. 
How beautiful !" 

" If you like to look at them, little girl," said 
Robert in his independent tone and homely style, 
*< 1 will clean them from the grass a little more. 
You see, Mister," turning to the father, ** I put 
grass round them to keep 'em fresh and cool." 
So saying, he took out one of the best proporticmed 
fish, and taking a large leaf from his basket, he 
wiped it clean from its grass, and held it up by 
the mouth for the inspection of the child. 

Mr. Clifford, at first, was disposed to reprove 
the boy for his bluntness, but, as he looked at his 
fine glowing face, smiling with benevolent plea- 
sure, as he held up the fish and pointed out the 
beauties of its spots and fins to his daughter, he 
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checked himself. << It is only his manner, there is 
no intention to be rude," was his thought. 

Turning to the boy, he inquired wherS he 
obtained the fish. 

" Up at Curtis' mills," was the answer. 

^^ I thought I ha,d seen youii face before. Do 
you remember the first time you ever visited 
those mills, what you said about the colouring of 
the falls, and the streiogth of the trip-hammer ?" 

" Oh ! you are the gentleman that stood there, 
are you ?" 

" Yes, my lad. My dear," said he, turning to 
his wife, '^ this little lad, a child from the poor- 
house, I am told, at the first sight of the spray of 
the falls, softening the colouring of the evergreens 
beyond, made as just a remark of its beauty, as 
an experienced landscape painter could have 
done." 

"I remember that morning well," broke in 
Robert ; " the sun was just breaking through the 
morning mists; a little rainbow looked like a 
bridge made of peacock's feathers across the 
spray of the fall, and the piers of the bridge were 
two clumps of dark hemlocks on each side. " And 
the boy's face beamed again with the well-remem 
bared beauty. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clifibrd exchanged looks of a] 
probation. 

" I would not let our man, Barney Carey, ci 
down those hemlocks, and Smithson said li 
needn't ; and I have trimmed out the rough br 
ers on each side, and cut a crooked path to tfa 
very front of the falls behind the hemlocks, an 
then took away the alder-bushes in front ; so tha 
as you stand on the road, you see the green banli 
then the hemlocks, and then the fall betwee 
them. I left a white birch behind the hemlocki 
because its white stem looked so pretty, mingle 
among the dark green. I wish you would .com 
and see it again." 

" I will, my lad, if only to gratify your taste 
which is remarkable for his age," said he, turn 
ing to his wife. 

Julia, in the mean time, had turned frokn^th 
fish, and was looking at the boy, who, with glow 
ing cheek and kindling eye, was desc;*ibing om 
of his beautiful spots. She now turned to he 
father: "May I see it, too, pa?" 

" Yes, feiy dear ; we will ride there the firs 
beautiful morning : but I must now pay the boy.' 
He gave him a handful of change. 

"This is not right," said the lad, in a sturd] 
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tone; '^letmesee: sixninepences. How much 
do they make? Two ninepences, a quarter ; four, 
a half dollar. I want three quarters of a dollar, 
and you have given me more." Returning the 
overplus, he took up his basket. 

"Have you studied arithmetic, then?" said 
Mr. Clifford. 

" A little, sir ; ^mithson lent me his scai Wil- 
liam's arithmetic, and I have looked into it a little ; 
but he wants it again, and now I can buy one," 
said Robert, looking at his money, which seemed 
the Bank of England to him. 

"Here, my lad: take this arithmetic of Julia's, 
and keep it to remember us. I can buy you an- 
other, Julia." 

The grateful boy, flushed by success, sought 
his long and dark way home^ 

Little did Robert Woods think how much that 
visit was connected with his afler.destin|^ both 
for weal and woe. 

What did he think ? Did he think of the dark- 
haired, bright-eyed girl, that admired his fish? 
Or did he plan, out what he was to do with his 
money and his book ? Time will tell : but of the 
connection of those individuals with his future 
destiny, he certainly did not think. 
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Julia Clifford's mother was the Olivia of Ernest 
Maltraver's earthly hopes; and in that room, 
when Robert arrived, was the demon form of Er- 
nest himself, watching the heart of his former 
love. He had lost sight of his victim ; had re- 
ported at Pandemonium that he was dead, he 
believed; but had received a severe discipline 
for the neglect of his duty, which had much irri- 
tated his haughty spirit. Upon hearing Robert 
mention his name, he knew him at once ; and, in 
the present moment of his irritation, his haughty 
and cruel temper exulted much at the discovery. 
He left the house with the boy, and accompanied 
him to his little garret bed, with a/eeling towards 
him which earth cannot conceive, but which hell 
understands : the slightest exhibition of which 
was to thwart his plans, to sear his heart, to 
darken the sunny benevolence of his character 
and tqipruin his happiness for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SANHEDBIM OF PANBEMOimTM. 

" There is much misjudgment manifested by 
demons in their temptation," said the dictator, at 
one of the stated meetings of Pandemonium, << and 
it behooves us all to endeavour to grow wiser by 
experience. For the inefficient and idle among us, 
the refractory and stubborn, we have immediate 
punishments ; for the unsuccessful, punishments 
more remote, in subjecting them to other trials. 
The principal defect in your management arises 
in not adapting your temptations to the peculiar 
temperament and disposition of the victim. You 
act too much upon general principles ; sometimes 
essaying to destroy a whole generation by intem- 
pers^oe ; sometimes by extravagant expenditure ; 
sometimes by public business ; generally taking 
some one well-known temptation, and adhering to 
that, through all changes of character. In this 
way, souls slip through your fingers, and your 
efiR)rts fail. — In times ^ike these, in a part of the 
13 
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country where gross crimes — ^uch as murder, 
stabbing, highway robbery, &c«— are compara- 
tively unfrequent, it is much better never to 
tempt the subject to commit them ; or to place 
him in circumstances where he might be tempted 
to commit them, if he were in the Western states: 
public opinion and the force of law are such, that 
the victim revolts, and endeavours to escape our 
thraldom. At present, in most cases, the less 
downright sin committed, the better. Make a 
man believe he is moral and good, and he will 
look no further ; he ^ill leave religion out of 
view. If your object is to torment a known good 
man, do it by little trials, rather than great ones. 
There is a resource in religion that bears up its 
possessor under great trials, when he would hardly 
think to apply to it for endurance of small evils. 
Tempt iidth little things : the more trifling, the 
more efieotive, because the least suspected. The 
happiness of families is much .more easily de- 
stroyed by a little fretfulness, a slight irritability, 
in the parent, than it is by violence of passion. 
Violent and strong tempers are much more apt 
to feel the influence bf principle in their govern- 
ment, than slight ill-humour ; because we can 
jBUggest a temptation to ill-humour, which HtQ 
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lU of the victim at onoe coincides with, and 
lakes his own^ when, loeing on his guard, he 
^ould crush the risings of a stronger passion. 
!^is remark particularly applies to those who 
ave the temptation of the female sex. A wo- 
lan's fortitude and strength of character will be 
ailed out by great trials, and she will sustain 
lem like a heroine or a Christian, when she will 
ink at once under minor trials, lose her resigna- 
ion, murmur and repine at her lot, and make 
erself and all around her uncomfortable. Aim 
t little things : such strokes tell on the character 
nd destiny.*' 

The next speaker had been a physician of great 
epute, but who had fallen a victim to intemper- 
nee. *' As the stomach," flttdd he, ** is almost the 
nly bodily organ we are allowed to attack, we 
hould aim at producing such an irritation and 
erangement of the powers of that digan, as to 
.estroy the temper, and make the man peevish 
nd irritable. Dyspepsia is a grand instrument, 
d our hands, to undermine character and a good 
isp^ition, and to create a habit of fretfulness 
nd discontent. Let no victim forget he has a 
tomach ! In youth, excite it to excess, and cre- 
ate a gluttonous disposition or a habit of intern- 
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peranee. Through its weakness in early Ufis^ 
create a nausea at certain descriptions of fi)od, 
that will make the man, in afler-life, even if health 
has made his stomach strong, fastidious ahout his 
food, unreasonable in its demands, and uncertain 
in what he wants. This will, unquestionaUy, 
act upon the mental and moral habits, and pro- 
duce a fastidious, unreasonable, and uncertain 
character in every thing. The temptations ad- 
dressed to the stomach, in very early childhood, 
are generally the most durable and the most ef- 
fective of any. Luxury, gluttony, intemperance, 
are direct consequences ; while irritability, dis- 
content, a dissatisfaction with their common con- 
dition, are, though indirect, no less certain." 

" The property, "temarked one who had been 
a merchant, "you all know, we have no liberty 
to touch, except by special^ permission on extra 
occasions. But we can confuse the judgment in 
its management, by placing motives and plans 
that are foolish, in a pleasant light. We ean 
make men bold, where they ought to be^ timid; 
and timid, where boldness would have led ft suc- 
cess. Or, if we see success in business would 
ruin a soul, we can suggest wise and efficient 
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plans, which, from our superior knowledge, we 
know would prove efficient." 

" We once," said an aged demon, " received a 
permission, as did the demons in the time of Job, 
to try the effect of the loss of property upon the 
character aiid temper of a very good man, one 
who had employed his wealth in benefits to his 
fellow-men, and who was looked up to as the most 
useful and charitable man in his neighbourhood. 
Intelligence was brought to him that a bank had 
j&dled, in which he owned a large amount of 
stock. I saw his mind as he received it. He 
was alone, cmd had no character, therefore, of 
consistent piety to keep up, in the estimation of 
beholders. The first feeling was, ^ It is the Lord : 
I submit ;' then thankfulness that he had been , 
peiynitted to enjoy it so long, and make others 
partakers of its blessings. A sigh arose ; and he 
said aloud, * That was Charles' portion, poor boy ; 
he- will have less to begin life with ; but it is as 
well :' and then went to his duties, as active and 
as cheerful as ever. A state refused to pay her 
liaUftties, of whose scrip he was a large owner. 
He was a little more serious in his ordinary de- 
meanour, but never murmured. ' Thai was to 
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have been my daughter's share ; but I have given 
her an education, and it must suffice instead.' 
Western lands were of no profit; other banks 
were unable to pay dividends; immense and 
t sweeping fires ruined his insurance stock; his 
friends failed, and left him to pay his endorse- 
meifts, until no vestige remained of his late huge 
property.- But there was no murmur ; a deeper 
shade of seriousness gathered over his counte- 
nance ; he smiled less cheerfully than before ; 
but no complaint, no reproach of Providence. In 
inlbrming his children that he was ruined, he 
told them he had paid every debt, and had sacri- 
ficed every thing to do it ; that he 'was stripped 
of what he once hoped would have made them 
respectable and happy, and- now they must exert 
their own powers for support. He soon received 
from them such assurances of their indifierence 
to earthly goods, as relieved his solicitude. The 
daughters immediately turned their talents and 
accomplishments to use ; and, by their gedns as 
teachers, were soon able to contribute their mite 
to the support of their father. The son, tHibgh 
in college, spent his long vacation in teaching, 
and his shorter ones in translating French and 
Grerman books for the press, and acquired enough 
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to continue him in his studies, and carry him 
through his profession.— Our object was lost. 
They all becsime better and happier by the loss 
of property, and we left him, as a hopeless case. 
Some of his property, that was thought to be 
wortibless, has turned out well. His fnends have . 
been enabled to repay him for his endorsements ; 
the insurance companies and banks have recover, 
ed from their losses ; he has recalled his daugh- 
ters to bless his now humble home ; and has 
saved sufficient to send hisjson into the world an 
active, energetic, well-educated man." 

"We all felt," said the dictator, "that, in that 
case, the experiment was a bad one, especially 
fi)r the children ; and that wealth would, much 
more likely, have been a source of more effective 
temptation to them thad poverty. — ^But, as I com- 
menced with saying, we must grow wise by ex- 
perience; and as direct temptaticms are given, 
by our laws, to tyroes, we that have more expe- 
rience must assist them more by our suggestions 
and advice." 

*^Vhich is preferable in our temptations, afflic- 
tions or success ?" inquired a younger member 
of the group. 

<< Neither afflictions nor success," replied the 
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dictator, << are directly under otir control ; i>ut, as 
I have said before, it will depend upon the peciK 
liar character and temperament of the subject 
Some men are rendered haughty, rash, luxurioqs, 
and selfish by success ; and afflictions bring them 
down to humility, self-control, and a correct reli- 
gious feeling : hence, with such men, success is 
our best engine. Again, others are rendered 
peevish, irritable, despondent, and inactive, by 
afflictions and losses ; and success will produce 
in their minds cheerfulness, thankfulness, and 
self-respect ; therefore, on such bring afflictions* 
But success in plans, or the want of it, is not 
under our control." 

<< I remember," said the aged demon, ** that in 
one of my earlier temptations, I was allowed by 
the Higher Power to permit my victim to be suc- 
cessful in any thing he undertook, with the condi* 
tion only, that this privilege was never to be 
changed. I would suggest plans ; if he embraced 
them, success always followed, until he obtained 
the reputation of being the most lucky person in 
the world. My object was, in obtaining^^this 
privilege, to entice him to be a gambler, and, by 
giving him constant success, make him a pro- 
fessed blackleg, with the reputation of a efaeat, 
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and secure my prey in that way. He played 
■ome, and of course, by the terms of my compact, 
never lost : but constant success completely sick- 
lied him of play ; he said there was no excite- 
ment, where he knew^hat he must be victorious. 
It was so in most things. I tempted him, in his 
acquaintance with a beautiful girl, to attempt h^r 
seduction. As the thought came up in his mind, 
the will seized it, and began to canvass it. ' Most 
observers would say, I cannot do it ; but I never 
failed in any thing yet, and I know that I could 
accomplish my object. But why should I ruin 
the poor girl ? She is beautiful and innocent, and 
ha]^y now. I jvill not do it.* So he avoided 
her, and the temptation failed. Had he not been 
sure of success, I could have entangled him in 
her pursuit, as a mere matter of gallantry, aii9, 
perhaps, accomplished my object. It is true, I 
sometimes led him into sin ; but external plea- 
sures palling from satiety, he turned his mind to 
science and literature, and was there eminently 
successful. In the progress of his studies, reli- 
gion' came up to view, and he carried his talis- 
manic success into his endeavour to obtain it : so 
that my very plan was the cause of my failure.". 
'^NO preconceived plans," said the dictator, 
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"are of much avail : we must be governed, not 
by general rules, but by individual circum- 
stances." 

Oh, man ! what a thorny path thou must lead 
to reach the Eternal City! How many snares 
and pitfalls ! how many enemies to encounter ! 
Within, the depravity of your own heart ; with- 
out, the assaults of so many insidious foes, placing 
forbidden fruit before your morbid appetites, and 
leading you on to destruction ; their temptations 
coinciding with, and strengthening the impulses 
of your native depravity.. How can you ever 
reach eternal life? Can any one be saved? 
Is there no one, then, to pluck the fruits of the 
trees of life, or bathe in the river of bliss that 
rolls at their feet ? Yes", blessed be Grod, through 
Jfesus Christ, who only gives us the victory ! there 
will be hosts redeemed from the thraldom of (ft- 
pravity, the dominion of sin, the influence of 
demons! Heaven will not be tenantless and 
deserted ; but the song of Moses and the Lamb 
will resound throughout eternity, sung by count- 
less millions of the human race ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ROBERT AT FIFTEEN. 

i 

Robert Woods has now reached the age of 
fifteen, the time when the decision is to be made 
whether he will continue in his present situation 
or be bound apprentice to some mechanic. By 
this time, he had made himself so useful to his 
master, who bad such confidence in his skill and 
integrity, that but few thoughts and few words 
sufficed to continue him as the^ bound apprentice 
to Joseph Curtis, to acquire the business of farm- 
ing, taking care of a saw-mill, &c., to use the 
words of the indentures. Robert was how a 
strong, athletic, agile youth, of the size and ac- 
tivity of a lad of eighteen ; an adept in all the 
exercises and sports of boyhood ; accustomed to 
labour,' considering it a duty, and therefore a 
pleasure, and never a task. He was almost ex- 
clusively employed at the saw-mill, at least in 
the spring, summer, and autumn months; and 
feeling it so much his permanent residence, he 
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had done what his taste suggested to make it pic- 
turesque, if not beautiful. 

A little rootn at one end — made of coarse slabs, 
it is true, but made with neatness — gave him a 
place for retirement and study, and a receptacle 
for his books and the implements of his various 
'business or amusement. A lock and key secured 
it from intruders ; and here he laid fhe founda* 
tion of all tjiat he proved to be in after-life. A 
window, consisting of a sliding pannel, like those 
in stables, looked out on the west, and overlooked 
the plunge of the foaming water, after it had left 
the wheel. It is true, there were cracks in several 
places, and the light and rain came in^through 
various chinks and crevices;, but his book-shelf 
was dry, his little nook for his birch-bark rdlls 
was dry, and he cared not for himself. Some- 
thing else besides children's copies and respecta- 
ble pot-hooks and trammels, began to cover those 
birch-bark rolls. The first openings of a young 
mind, the first stretchings after immortality, the 
first rays of a young imagination, stimulated by 
the beauty around him, began to appear on those 
rolls. 

Robert had money now ; and money had pro- 
r^ him books, and utensils, and tools, of va^ 
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rious kinds. His fish were well sold ; and not' 
only Mr. Clifford was the purchaser, but others, 
even at the county town, though fifteen miles dis- 
tant, patronised the young fisherman. He laid 
snares for the ruffed grouse ; (or partridges, as- 
they are called in New England ; he soon pro- 
cured, first a coarse little gun, and then a rifle, 
and his game brought a ready price. 

He never forgot his dear, good Mrs. Curtis, as 
he called her ; and she always had her sl^are of 
game and -fish, and that always at the very time 
when they were most acceptable. 

What was ^e secret of Robert Woods' suc- 
cess ? Had he rebeived demoniacal assistance ? 
Am I describing an impossibility ? By no means. 
The secret of his success was simply the efiect 
of strength of body, steadiness of nerve, and cool- 
ness of judgment. Possessing all these qualities, 
any one can be successful in athletic pursuits or 
in the acquisition of game. He learned things 
quickly, it is true ; but he did not receive them 
by intuition. He observed coolly : he then drew 
his Conclusions, rapidly it is true, but generally 
accurately. He had steadiness of nerves in body, 
and steadiness of purpose in mind, and he accom- 
plished what he desired. There was no miracle 
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in all this : no more than what any one, poss 
of strength, steady nerves, and a cool head, • 
accomplish. Had fencing been a practice 
he could have learned, he would have \h 
first-rate swordsman : strength of wrist, q 
ness of eye, and coolness of judgment, ^ 
have made him one. As it was, he excell 
horsemanship, in swimming, in all amusei 
and labours, where his strength of body 
quickness of determination could be brough 
.use. Did he make no mistake then ? Freq 
ly : he was not infallible ; but he never msx. 
same mistake twice ! 

To give one anecdote of his boyish yean 
will illustrate these remarks: — ^Bill Thon 
showed him a large string of pickerel that h 
caught in Spruce pond, about two miles 
Curtis' mills, and Robert tramped over there 
leisure afternoon, to take his share. Supp 
their habits were like those of a trout, he I 
for them and fished for them as he would 
done for that fish. He spent the whole after 
and came home with only one little pickerel 
h)Bid bit at his worm, that might have weigl 
quarter of a pound. 

Meeting Bill Thompson, he complained o 
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luck. Bill asked how he fished. Robert told 
luni. 

" Why, you fool, Bob ! Don't you know any 
better than that ? You see, you must take a piece 
of a frog's le^, or the belly of a roach or perch, 
and keep skittering it on the top of the water." 

" Oh ho !" said Robert, " then the pickerel take 
their food on the surface of the water, when mov- 
ing, do they ?" 

" I don't know where they take their food, and 
don't care ; I know that I can't catch 'em with- 
out skittering." 

The hint was enough. He studied their habits, 
and in a short time added the best of pickerel to 
his stock. 

Where was Ernest all this time? 'Close upon 
his path, night and day ; tempting him to fretful- 
ness, to boasting, to any thing that would make 
him disagreeable to others ; but his mother's ^y- 
ing speech, ' beware the first sin !' was a-talisman 
against all demoniacal influence. In the winter, 
the boys of the school, instigated by Ernest, would 
not play with him, because he was a poor-house 
boy ; Smithson, in summer, was often fretful and 
impatient, and jealous of his success. Need we 
say to whom this change was owing ? Ernest's 
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feelings were none of the most affectionate or pa- 
rental. He — ^the haughty, the nobly descended, 
the admired and imitated in life — ^to be obliged to 
use his great powers to instigate farmers' lads, 
and the foreman of a saw-mill, to torment a pcx>r- 
house boy, was too degrading ! 

There was, ^bitterness of hostility against poor 
Robert, that W9uld have plunged him in the saw- 
mill pond, or held hirii under the trip-hammer, if 
he had been allowed^ 

Had Julia Clifford made her promised visit to 
the falls ? She came once with her father ; ad- 
mired fhem as much as Robert expected ; laugh- 
ed more than he expected at his little cubby-house, 
as she termed it* and his birch-bark copies ; but 
stopped when she saw her ridicule made Robert 
look sad. 

Mr. Clifford made some judicious presents to 
tha lad in books, and encouraged him in his 
progress. 

But even this one visit was made a source of 
unhappiness to Robert. Smithson, even his friend 
Smithson, sneered at the gallantry, and alluded 
for the first time to his being one of the town-poor, 
and daring to look up to the squire's daughter ; 
and he went to bed, in his little garret at Mr. 
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is', more decidedly uncomfortable in mind 
he had been for years. Next morning, how- 
t as he faced the rising sun, in his run to the 
I, braced by the air, and invigorated by the 
f freshness of all around him, he felt, if he 
Dot Utter, "Better and brighter hereafter." 
lid say, "Never mind: I'm doing what.' is 
'.f and that will make me happy, evenr if I 
K>und out by the town.'* 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 



BIRCH-BARK POETRY. 



s we said before, Robert Woods was now 
m, a bright and beautiful lad, buoyant with 
!, blessed with an indomitable persWerance 
haracter, and a determination to become 
^thing in the world, and to elevate his condi- 
in it. 

he past trials and grievances were remem- 
d, as the dew of the morning is in the noon- 
14 
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tide sun. They had had, however, a salutary 
influence on his character. He was no longer 
dependant upon a single heing for his happiness; 
that lay in himself alone. But, though solitary, 
be was not discontented : his employments and 
amusements all coincided to make him happy, 
though alone. He laboured for his master's in- 
terests faithfully and perseveringly, and satisfied 
him. He read at his leisure hours, and at rainy 
times, in the evening and early morning. He 
pursued, with avidity, those engagements that 
brought money to his pocket ; and he husbanded 
that with frugality, indulging himself in no luxu- 
ry, excepting books and cleanliness. 

As his mind expanded, he wrote down his 
thoughts in the form of a journal, at first on birch 
bark, and then, as ^e grew able, on paper. A 
sensibility and imagination like his, soon led to 
poetry ; and a perusal of the best Elnglish poets 
presented models to his mind. He wrote mere 
verses at first, with now and then a poetical image 
bursting out of the barrenness around. He stu- 
died nature in her sweetness and wildness, and 
nature inspired him with imagery and poetry. 

We might give many "Specimens of this birch 
bark poetry, had we room. One will suffice: 
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AN OCTOBER EVENING. 

The setting sun now ihuts the day ; 

His face, no vapoun cloak. 
No gold-tinged cloada around him play i 
His last rays smile not, cheer not, now ; 
Bat with a stem and bloody brow 
He wades through seas of smoke. 

No blushing beams the path unfold, 

In which the monarch treads : 
A path, where once the living gold 
Fringed ev'ry deep black cloud with fire. 
And bade night's eastern steeds retire, 
Nor show their star^rownM heads. 

Where once the rosy twilight blushed 

Upon the dark blue sky, ^ 

The thick smoke has in aiq^r flush'd^ 
And in its dun and moreless clouds, 
The sun, his red face sullen shrouds, 
Nor backward turns his eye. 

No mists fantastic rise and curl 

Upon the glassy lake. 
Or on its breast their forms unfurl ; 
But on its wave the dun cloud lies. 
Like those which o*er life's current vim. 
That hope and Joy forsake. 

Sear'd is the poplar's quivering leaf, 

And crisp'd and red, the oak ; 
Like life, their course as gay and briet 
For, always, as decay appears. 
Her gayest robe the forest wears. 
And smiles at death's last strolw. 
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Life's pleasures are as briefly bright 

As autumn's leaves so gay } 
Then why regard their fickle light I 
Though dazzling as they may be now. 
Like snow-wreaths on the cataract's brow, 
They soon will melt away. 

Now on rjdes night with quicken'd pace, 

A night of cold and gloom, 
Her brows, no star-form'd circlets grace : 
Now, closing round, she corers all 
With the same sad and darksome pall-, 
A darkness like the tomb. 

Robert's character had been formed much op- 
posite to what Ernest had expected. Irritation, 
opposition, Reproach, and neglect of school-mates 
and boys of his own age, had led him, not to dis- 
content, fretfulness, reproaches of his Maker, and 
V other unamiable traits, but to a reliance on Grod, 
to a knowledge of the way of salvation, to a study 
of the Holy Book, and to an independence of 
man's opinion and the world's feelings. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ANNIYEBSABIES. 

We have not interrupted the thread of our 
story to describe the yearly visits that Ernest 
ift€ule to his late body. At the close of the first 
twelve months after his death, he felt an impulse 
from without, that seemed as irresistible as fate, 
to direct his steps to the church-yard, where, 
under a lordly monument, his clay was crum- 
bling, amid the clay of his ancestors, into its 
primordial elements. As the dial hand of Time 
pointed to the precise moment of his disitolution; 
he found himself within the coffin, his ghastly re- 
mains in full view before his spiritual senses, 
with all the loathsome details of animal disorgan- 
ization and putrescence distinct before him. 

Late researches have shown, that, in the mod- 
em mode of burial, the pure body does not sink 
to corruption as aoan as once conjectured. In a 
tight coffin, especially if a leaden one has been 
employed, either as the outer or inner envelope, 
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air, the great cause of decomposition, has no ac- 
cess. The common idea of worms destroying 
the body is not literally true, unless worms have 
been generated in the body by the progress of 
disease; and their ravages are confined to the 
viscera, or soon stopped by want of pabulum. 
, The face and features will remain unaltered 
^^r years, as has been ascertained by those who 
have been disentombed, until, by exposure to the 
air, they fall into powder, and disappear.^ Putrid 
gases, that are first formed, become condensed 
by pressure, and the flesh having decayed, the 
bones, dnews and skin remain, presenting a per- 
fect outline of what was once the body. 

Hence, the visit of a demon soul to its late resi- 
dence continues for years, especisdly if the indi- 
vidual were so rich as to be buried with all pre- 
cautions against decomposition, a just punishment 
for pride, abuse of wealth and rank. 

By a law from above, over which he could 
have no control, the living principle was obliged 
again to enter the few remaining parts of the 
body at each such visit, and, for twenty-fi^ur 
hours, partake of long-forgotten bodily tortures 
and pains, precursors of future woe to the body 
as well as the soul. 
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The consciousness or soul of Ernest was once 
more within his body, and the living principle 
endeavouring to reanimate the long-since torpid 
nerves, and revivify the long-since stagnant and 
putrid bloods Once more susceptible of pain, 
every effort that the living principle made was a 
source of the most intense agony to Ernest. 

As the nervous influence began to perv^e the 
body, if parts had decayed, a dreadful burning 
sensation seemed to be eating and corroding that 
part. He was now alive to all the want of air, 
the pressure of the mass above hioiy the incapa* 
bility of breathing. There were attempts togasp^ 
to gather breath, but in vain ; so that the pangs 
of suffocation, of death from strangling, were 
lengthened out for twenty-four hours. Though 
the iH'ain and other oigans of sensation were de- 
cayed, the consciousness, from its former asso- 
ciation, took their place, and felt again bodily 
pongs. 

When the more volatile parts of the body had 
crumbled into dust, ^e bodily pangs were les- 
sened ; there was still, however, the burning sen- 
sation, where any thing had entirely decayed, and 
the pains of the bones and skull, the skin and 
stronger fibres. Then, as the bodily pangs (ti- 
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minished, memory commenced her details ; oon- 
science wielded its scorpion whip, and remorse, 
that worm that never dies, began its gnawings at 
the fibres of the soul. 

The object of this yearly pilgrimage was now 
apparent^; to force on the soul those ideas of the 
past, that the demon, in his intercourse with 
the existences around him, was too apt to endeav- 
our to cast off; and to give him a foretaste of 
that future woe, when memory, conscience, and 
remorse, a brood of vipers in the soul, would sting, 
and poison, and destroy, eternally. 

Memory took up her tale; conception gave 
distinctness and personality to each scene, and 
the. wnole Jife of Ernest Maltravers passed in 
review. There was no possibility of ridding 
himself of the train of thought. A perceptible, 
external impulse kept his mind intent, and the 
laws of association operated, unchecked by the 
will. Childhood, youth, manhood, all passed in 
slow, distinct, systematic review before his mind. 
Every event that had a tendency in forming the 
haughtiness and sensuality, .the cruelty and lust 
of his character, was present to his memory, 
together with the manner in which he might have 
escaped the effect. 
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The object of the first year's review, was to 
show to Ernest how his character was formed ; 
how he had voluntarily been the means of crea-. 
ting dispositions that became strong as natural 
propensities, and how he had had, in his own 
power, the capability of forming a different 
character, and of leading a happier existence. 

Subsequent years brought different pictures of 
the past. Sometimes the long list of privileges 
and advantages that he had possessed would he 
placed before him, gloii^ng in all the freshness 
of the light of memory. -His talents, his wealth, 
his station, his friends, each by each, in particular 
succession, would arise before him, enumerated 
with a clearness, with a precision, that conscience 
recognized to be true. Sometimes, conception 
would, almost miraculously, bring back the past. 
There he would stand, in the midst of w^-known 
scenes, a living, moving, corporeal being once 
more. Earth's freshness would be round him ; 
Hope's gentle gales breathing once more* in 
quietness over his heart. Beauties, long since 
relished and forgotten, would once more refresh 
his wearied spirits. Purity of childhood, an 
unknown guest at' present, would return ; 'the 
morning of his existence, in all its bright beauty, 
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would be with him, its dew unsullied, its bright- 
ness unstained : and then, the flood gates of the 
present would be opened, and the waters rush in 
and s^Yeep off the past. 

One by one of the objeqts of his passions, or 
die victims of his lust, came before him ; first, 
innocent and pure, lovely and beloved; then, 
with contaminated minds, foul, loathsome, and 
unchaste ; seen first at the cottage door, freshness, 
beauty and purity breathing around them ; seen 
last, on the bare floor of the brothel, the last breath 
exhaling amid the orgies of the intemperate or 
the foulness»of the impure : and all, his guilt, his 
crime. Are those real shades that stand around 
hini, and repeat their accusations ? No : he is 
alone. It is memory; but there they stand, 
distinct, vivid : each, with a sorrowful history 
of the pipt ; each pointing the finger at him as the 
cause. 

Theirwould be present what he might have 
be^n. Certain epochs of his existence would h6 
before him', that were turning points in his destiny, , 
where, had virtue been obeyed, he would have 
attained honour, and station, and respectability, 
and usefulness. 

' As Ernest entered Pandemonium, the day after 
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his first visit to his late body, he encountered 
Sidney, who at once perceived, from the horror 
yet apparent in his mind, what had been his em- 
ployment. 

" Oh ho !" said, he, " I see where you have 
been : so, you have had one of those delectable 
evenings we all are subject to ; worse than: the 
orgies of dissipation ; the head-ache of the next 
morning is nothing to the feeling of to-day : eh ! 
Maltravers ? What did your worshipful haugh- 
tiness say to your late body ? pretty much cor- 
rupted by this time ? Has that last disorder — ^no, 
I -mean the one before the last — spread much ?" . 

" If you all have such nights," returned Er- 
nest, " why do you insult me with such ridicule ?" 

^'Insult! forsooth. You are not on earth, 
Master Maltravers, and must bear a great dei^, 
I can tell you, in this world. But it is true, we 
all have such nights ; and they are not beds of 
roses either, I assure you. But each heaxi knows 
its own bitterness^'" 

<< Are all, elders and all, subjected to such 
discipline ?" 

^^ I am told, none are exempt, not even the 
dictator. Such visits are not under the master's 
control^ they are brought about" by the Higher 
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Power. Such visits last until the whole body, 
bones and all, have decayed; and then, some- 
thing more terrific, it is said, supply their place. 
What that condition is, few, in this country, 
know. Older demons, in other climes, refuse to 
speak of it, and no tradition of its effects have 
been handed down to us. ' 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ROBERT AT TWENTY. 

Our story now advances a few years. Robert 
Woods is now more than twenty years of age, a 
strong, powerful, athletic man ; with a person 
and countenance such as ladies love' to look upon 
with admiration : the feeling soul reflected in his 
clear blue eye ; manliness of character, energy 
and determination stamped in every line of his 
countenance. 

He is standing by the bed side of a sick man, 
in a miserable hut on the mountain side, soothing 
his pains, administering medicine, and food, and 
comfort. The' night had almost worn away; 
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thin streaks of gray light began to steal upon the 
darkness of the east^ and the earliest summer 
birds began to stir in their forest nests. 

The sick man moved and seemed to arouse 
himself from a partial slumber. Robert was at 
his side in a moment. 

" Will you take your drink now, Smithson ?" 
" How kind you are," said the sick man, " after 
your days of toil, and nights of study, to watch 
over my sick bed.'' 

" Never speak of it, dear Smithson. I have 
had a fine night to study and read. You are now 
better, I know, by your voice." 

" Yes, much better, thanks to your kind care ; 
I believe you were born to be a blessing to all 
uround. Oh ! Robert, how often do I think about 
and regret the many, many times I have been 
cross and unreasonable tp you, the many times 1 
have thwarted your plans, and made you work 
beyond your hours, and now, you are returning 
it with kindness." 

"But you have not done so of late years, 
Smithson." 

"No: you conquered me by your forbear- 
ance and uniform kindness; and even when I 
opposed you, and ridiculed you the most, I felt I 
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was doing wrong, and would determine to do other- 
wise ; but as soon as I saw you successful in 
every thing, making moaej and making Mends, 
I would feel the same hostile jealousy, and 
would twit you of your low condition. It vfpvld 
seem then, that some evil spirit would enter my 
heart, and prompt me to do what I disapproved 
in my hours of reflection ; it was an evil spirit, 
that of envy eudd jealou^, and I entertained it 
until your conduct showed me what Christianity 
and religion were, and what effect they could 
produce, and I hope now, through your example 
and influence, I am changed in heart and pur- 
pose." 

'' Do not grieve now, Smithson ; it is all over ; 
and, though rough and bitter at the time, it did 
me good. Had you praised me, as you began to 
do, I should have been vain and proud, confident 
of success, and boasting of my powers. But your 
reproaches taught me to look within, to grow hum- 
ble, to place dependence for friendship and favour 
on God^ alone, and never to depend on man. The 
conduct of my earliest companions in Mr. Curtis' 
family, the neglect of my school-fellows, your oc- 
casional taunts, and your growing coolness, drove 
me to self-dependence, to a resort to books and 
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Ary sports for amusement, and to a confidence 
leaven. But for these causes, how different 
lid I have been ! It was a bitter medicine, 
it cured me of pride, it prevented me from 
ig a boaster, and it laid the fi^updation for my 
lent knowledge, which I am turning to such 
i account, and for my present prosperity, 
ch I am thankful to be allowed to use for 
r benefit. Cheer up, my friend. I shall 
I see you again at the head of our new saw- 
. In the mean time, remember Mr. Curtis 
I assure you, that your wages will still go 
and your family not suffer by your long 
ness." 

)mest, as he heard the foregoing conversation, 
vied, in demoniacal hatred^ as he perceived 
his very plans to torment and injure his vic- 
had been the very means of forming his char- 
ir for what it now. was, and of placing him in 
elevated situation he now occupied. 
1 order to understand some of the allusions 
\e above conversation, it is necessary to detail 
ther conversation that had taken place a few 
iths previous, at the house of Mr. Curtis, 
lobert had bgen absent the greater part of the 
; and evening having arrived, Mrs. Curtis 
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began to wonder where he was, as it was one of 
those evenings he had appropriated to reading out 
loud to her, as she had lately lost the use of her 
eyes. 

Robert , had. become a great fiivourite with 
both the old people, and had made himself very 
necessary to their comfort, as they were childless. 
Mr. Curtis, now almost too old to manage busi- 
ness, had left the control in Robert's hands. 

" Where is 'Robert to-night ?" said Mrs; Curtis; 
'<he is not often so late on reading evenings." 

"I suppose he is detained by business, though 
I do not know what business there is at the mills 
to keep him." 

" What a blessing Robert Woods is to every 
body!" exclaimed the old lady; "every thing 
goes on well and happily where he is concerned. 
With what ease he manager business, and yet 
finds time for every thing; and, then, how kind 
to all ! How attentive he was to you, Mr. Cur- 
tis, in your sickness last winter ! I feel towards 
him as tenderly and aftectionately as if he were 
my own son." 

" I wish he was my son," was the old man's 
reply. " Poor Robert ! I feel sorry at the stain 
on his birth. To have been bom of poor, but 
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AoncSst parents, however low, would Jiavo been 
no ignominy in this free country \ but to be what 
he is will prove, I am afraid, an obstacle to hie 
rising in the world." 

'' But, husband, no one knows o/i that ignomin* 
ious birth but ourselves, and that through Robert's 
confidence. The world oui never know it, and 
place it as an obstacle." 

''Well, well, we will hope for the best; but 
the world always finds out what is against a man. 
But here he comes." 

''I am sorry," said Robert, ''to have outstayed 
my time ; but when you hear of my business, 
you will not blame me." 

" It must have been prosperous and successful, 
to judge by your looks." 

"That must depend upon oircumstance^; hare- 
after. But to the facts. In studying the new 
work on minerals that I have lately obtained, I 
ascertained that certain external indications of 
soil and appearances of the water aooompanied 
the presence of iron ore. Knowing how expen- 
sive it was for us to cart all our ore over the 
mountains from the Plympton ore bed, whence we 
have always obtained it, I was in hopes to find 
some nearer home ; and I had formed that hope 
15 
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from some recollections of similar indications in 
the low ground to the east of South mountain. 
Yesterday I went there, and find there is an ex- 
tensive bed of the brown iron ore lying in that 
valley. Here are specimens of it ; and, if it open 
as well as these will indicate, it is as good as the 
Plympton ore. I found that the land was owned 
by Captain Foster, of Clairville. To-day'I went 
down to see him, Being determined promptly, to 
purchase the land at once. Captain Foster owns 
a number of acres next to South mountain, ex- 
tending back almost to your land, and running 
south to the turnpike, most of it on the south slope 
of the hills. I reasoned, that even if there was 
but little ore there, the wood might pay the inter. ' 
est on the money, and more too, if made into 
charcoal. The captain, at first, asked seven dol- 
lars an acre, but I finally got it for five. I paid 
him seventy dollars down, which is all the money 
I am worth, and he agreed to take my note for 
the remainder, to pay when I could." 

"How was it that Captain Foster was willing 
ta take your note, he is called a pretty tight 
man ?" 

"I suppose," said Robert, looking down, "he 
remembered that I saved the life of his soq a few 
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months ago^when be caiAe near drowning in our 
millpond." 

"Oh, Robert!" said Mrs. Curtis, "you were 
horn to be a blessing to every one! I do not 
wonder that all are ready to do you a service, 
when you have done so muck fbr others/' 

"That explains it," said Mr. Curtis. "But, 
Rohert, you must not he in deht &r that land. I 
will advance the 'money : for if you can find ore 
so near our furnace, it will he of incalcula.hle 
advantage to us, and will make you a rich man;*^ 

We need hardly say that Robert's knowledge 
of mineralogy was too accurate to have heen mis- 
taken. The new bed of brown oxyde of iron 
opened to the best advantage, and the South moun- 
tain iron ore soon became famous over the county, 
and supplied other furnaces besides that of Curtis 
and Woods, which new firm was announced in 
the county papers, and soon became one of the 
richest in the neighbourhood. ' 

In the course of the next year or two, Robert's 
temporal prosperity was farther increased by the 
discovery of a chalybeate spring on his ground, 
near the south turnpike road. He cleared the 
soil in its vicinity, built a slight wooden edifice 
over the spring, and recommended its waters to 
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the neighbouring^ sick. ' Smithson was the first to 
cure his rheumatism by its efficacy ; and soon its 
reputation was spread abroad, and its throng of 
visiters 'SO increased, that a hotel was erected by 
Curtis and Woods, and tenanted by a respectable 
landlord. ' Smithson was stationed as manager of 
the spring. Houses sprang up around the hotel, 
all erected on Robert's ground. Visiters from a 
distance were attracted by the reputation of the 
spring, and detained by the romantic scenery of 
the mountains and mills, which Robert took care 
to beautify, simply and yet elegantly, leaving to 
nature all her beauties, and falling in the assist- 
ance of art but very sparingly, and that in the 
most judicious manner. 

So the * poor-house boy ' was now a rich landed 
proprietor; even at twenty-three, partner in a 
wealthy firm ; accumulating property, and man- 
aging it with judgment, sharing it in charity with 
all that were needy ; a blessing to all around, 
beloved and respected ; all from energy of char- 
acter and soundness of mind, united with virtnoui 
habits and affectionate manners. 

And how did his demon tempter feel at all this 
Buccess ? Chagrined, mortified, alarmed ; angry 
at Robert and at the conclave of Pandemonium 
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for placing him in such a situation ; endeavour- 
ing to oppose his son in his success, but in vain ; 
and thwarting his plans just enough to kepp him 
from self-confidence and pride, and to lead him to 
deeper thoughts and sounder decisions. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

STRANGERS AT THE SPRINGS. 

As Robert was one day standing on the piazza 
of his new hotel, watching the coming in of the 
weekly stage, desirous of seeing a person on busi- 
ness, a splendid travelling-carriage, with ibur 
horses and out-riders, came sweeping up the long 
avenue to the hotel. An elderly gentleman and 
a young lady were its only tenants. Upon in- 
quiry whether they could obtain rooms, they 
alighted, and passed near where Robert was 
standing. He scarcely looked at the father, so* 
Struck was he by the splendid and perfect beauty 
of the daughter. Tall, rather largely fortufid^ 
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though not in the feast degree disproportioned, 
her figure showed the fullness of ripened beauty. 
Her complexion was clear, though pale ; that Jiue 
which, in the female face, marks the union of 
thought, judgment, and sensibility; the latter 
under the strictest control, but existing a hidden 
fire in the heart, fertilizing and warming every 
trait of character, without itself appearing the 
governing power. When warm feelings or sen- 
sibility obtain the entire control, the cheek ex- 
hibits it by its flush, the eye by its moisture, the 
hand by its warmth ; but a clear, pale complex- 
ion is the exponent of thought, judgment, and 
self-control. 

Her eyes were large and lustrous; in their 
colour, hazel; in their expression, varied. If 
any fault could be found with their expressicHi, it 
was their capability of assuming haughti^ess of 
reserve. 

As she stood in the piazza, waiting for her 
father to give directions to the servants, she cast 
no glances on the spectators around, as most 
young girls would have done who are conscious 
of their beauty. She had too much self-dignity 
to demand, or even desire, the admiration of the 
multitude. Neither did she cast her eyes, ii^ 
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bashful modesty, on the ground, as some young 
beauties suppose they must, to keep up a char, 
acter of maiden soi^ess. Her looks were fixed 
carelessly on her father ; and as her side- face was 
turned towards Robert, he was struck with admira- 
tion at the strong intellectuality and self-depend- 
ence of her whole countenance and manner. 

Let us accompany the father and daughter to 
their private parlour, and listen to their con- 
versation. 

" Is it your intention, father, to remain here for 
the night, or to go on to our oVn residence ?" 

" We are too far from Belleville to reach there 
in any season ; and besides, my dear, you have 
forgotten that we have no more a house of our 
own to enter at Belleville." 

'' Yes, father ; but I thought our tenant was to 
leave at any moment you desired." 

'^Moments in business, my dear Julia, are 
longer than they are in romance. Our tenant, 
Mr. Clark, is a good man, and deserves more 
than a moment's notice to prepare to leave a house 
he has occupied for so many years. Besides, 
even if we decide to reoccupy the place, our own 
preparations cannot be made in a moment ; and 
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there will be, undoubtedly, much to be done, to 
make the place what it onoe was*" 

'^You speak, my dear father, as if there was 
still a doubt in your mind whether you should 
occupy the old house." 

'< Yes," replied Mr. Clifford, a shade of sadness 
stealing over his face, '^I have many doubts. 
There will be many painful associations connect- 
ed with your mother's memory brought up by the 
place ; griefs renewed, that so many years' resi- 
dence abroad has not-been able to destroy. Yes, 
I am in doubt. But," speaking more cheerfully, 
''the place is yours now, having been exclusively 
your mother's, and being secured to you up(m 
your marriage. I shall be guided by you, cer^ 
tainly, in my return thither." 

'< Far be it firom me, my dear &ther," replied 
Julia, " to drag you to a place where you would 
be unhappy. I have not many recollections, or 
associations of any description with the house. I 
left it, you know, at thirteen, £>r my boarding, 
school ; and as you left it soon after, and it was 
placed under the care of a tenant, I therefore 
never revisited it ; and, then, our absence abroad 
has filled my mind with other scenes. I have 
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no doubt a residence there would revive muck 
that was delightful in my infancy ; but I have no 
desire to press you to revive any old griefs, for « 
any residence will be as pleasant to me.'' 

"I have been endeavouring," uttered Mr. Clif- 
ford, at length, after a long pause, '< to recollect 
this place, and these springs that they speak of 
80 much, but I am perfectly at fault. I think 
they must have sprung up since our departure. 
I will ask the landlord." And he rang the bell. 
" Present my compliments," said he to the waiter 
who entered, <'to the landlord of the hotel, and 
ask him if he can spare a few moments' con- 
yersation." 

<< I have been endeavouring," said Mr. Clifibrd 
to the landlord, as he entered, ^'to recall to my 
mind any traces of the place where we now are. 
I resided about ten miles from here, some ten or 
twelve years ago, but I can remember nothing on 
this road that would answer at all to the village 
I see aroiind me." 

, <<It has all sprung up," f^plied the landlord, 
"within a very few years. An enterprising 
young man discovered an ore bed on the side 
of the mountain, which he has made very profit- 
able ^ and soon after, in his farther pursuit for 
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ore, 'Be came across the chalybeate spring which 
is near us. It being on his own land, he cleared 
it out, erected a shed, at first, over it, and recom- 
mended it to some rheumatic persons of his ac- 
qtlaintance. It was of such service to them, that 
its reputation increased ; and soon the proprietor 
enclosed it, erected bathing-rooms, and appointed 
a keeper. It became, finally, a place of so much 
resort, that this building was erected for the ac- 
commodation of its visiters : that long one-story 
building, situated at right angles with the hotel, 
contains the bathing-rooms, with all necessary 
apparatus. The spring itself is behind those pil- 
lars supporting that dome, all owned by that same 
enterprising young man, who is making himself 
the wealthiest among us." 

•* What is his name ?" 

" Woods, of the firm of Curtis and Wood% iron 
manufacturers." 

" Woods ! Woods ! I have no recollection of 
the name." 

"Probably not, sit, he was not a native of this 
town. His story is rather singular" — But at 
this moment the landlord was called from the 
room^ and left his story unfinished. 
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•'Woods, Woods, I remember no such young 

** Probably,'* said Julia, " some young man who 
came into the county since we lefl it." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



love's progress. 



The next morning our travellers preferred 
break&sting at the common table, as Mr. Clifford 
observed that such intercourse did not lessen 
their own dignity, but often added materially to 
their knowledge of persons and events. 

Robert was at the table, for he boarded at the 
hotel, when the ore bed required his immediate 
supervision. His seat was directly opposite to 
Julia and her fatheY. Julia could not but note 
the manliness of his person, the exceeding beauty 
of his face, the air of intelligent decision, mingled 
with benevolence, that pervaded every feature. 
When he spoke, the rich full tones of his voice 
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came, like a trumpet tone, upQ^ her ear. EBi 
remarks, made to the landlord, who was at tk 
head of the table, though respecting oommoD 
place thin^, were full of sound sense, with oe 
casionally such an original and shrewd obsem 
tion, that Mr. Clifford was aroused to take a shait 
in the conversation. 

American society, at a common inn table, neve 
waits for a formal introduction, and conversation 
tdke place, and information is given and ex 
changed, without the speakers' having the leas 
knowledge of each other's name. 

In the progress of the breakfast, some oasua 
remark led Mr. Clifford to perceive that the owoe 
of the springs was conversing with him ; and b 
then made such inquiries respecting the discover] 
of the spring and the ore bed as led to a long in 
terview, in which Robert volunteered his service 
to show the strangers both the bed and spriiig. 

The names of the strangers soon led Robert ti 
remember the gentleman who had excited bii 
first ambition, and whose money and presents hai 
been the first link in the great chain of sequenoei 
that had made him what he was. Of Julia, h 
remembered little or nothing. The visions oi 
eariy beauty had faded away among the pleasan 
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biogs of infancy ; and, as he endeavoured to re- 
lew them, and recollect her, it was a shadowy 
doture of something bright, seen far off in child* 
lood, like the remembrance of the summer mom* 
QgSy when, fresh and young, he ran to the mills^ 
T like the recollection of the bright ripple of the 
ake on some sunny afternoon of unusual success 
d sporting. 

He did not make himself known ; at first, be- 
tause he supposed they would be but temporary 
esidents.at the springs ; and subsequently, as he 
bund himself interested in the appearance and 
sharaoter of Julia, and took a delight in her 
Dciety, he disliked lowering himself in her opin- 
on by an acknowledgment of what he had been, 
bough determined to be honest, whenever cir- 
mmstances brought him to that point. 

The unsophisticated character of his mind, the 
Teshness of all his feelings and views, the accu- 
*aoy of all his judgments and opinions, and the 
inilbrm kindness and benevolence of his conduct, 
K)OQ raised him very high in the estimation of 
x>th Julia and her father, while the latter ap- 
preciated his talents, penetration into causes, and 
Mxmracy of judgment. The method with which 
3very thing in his multifarious concerns was 
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managed ; the prudence that checked his 
boldness, and the boldness that prompted 
quired prudence, in all his business trant 
seemed wonderful in so young a man. 

Tliese traits of character, and other ace* 
ments of our hero, were not seen all 
6r ' forced nipon the mind by his obtrue 
Every day some new thing would come 
by mere accident; some new excellenc 
new accomplishment of mind or body. 

There is no one cause of the rapid gi 
Kegard, progressing' in friendshipand ten 
in love, so powerful as' the facts we i 
mentioning : the gradual accidental disco 
every interview, of some new, interesting 
character, or some new excellency of : 
body. An accidental acquaintance of t 
at first excites our curiosity ; that exciti 
continually kept alive by the new, slow, t 
tal developments of character; the d< 
farther acquaintance is constantly incre 
these continued discoveries. Regard spi 
and finds fuel for its consumption in 1 
traits every day brought to light; and fr 
and even love arise, in a much more rap 
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ner than where acquaintance has been long, and 
the character, fully known. 

There was a striking similarity of feeling, taste, 
and even character, in Jjilia and Robert, and this 
similarity forced itself everyday the more strongly 
on Julia's mind. Passages in books, that she ad- 
mired, he^ would quote or appeal to as being 
plecusdng to him, and that, without knowing her 
opinion. External beauties, the fondness for for- 
ests and the solitary loveliness of nature, affected 
both in the same way. If she wished for books, 
Robert knew where to find them. If she desired 
a solitary ramble, Robert knew to what still, re- 
tired forest glade her steps could be directed. If 
she expressed a fondness for jiding, horses were 
at the door, and Julia had occasion to admire a 
new accomplishment, which she had not ascer- 
tained before. 

Mr. Clifford continued his residence at the 
springs, for he found that the water and the air 
were having some beneficial effects on his shat- 
tered frame ; and Julia's new^ employments and 
amusements made her happy, for never before, 
during her long education, had she been enabled 
to enjoy the pleasures 'of country scenery, so ^ 
much her delight. Without other society thM 
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interested her, she soon jbt^uod her entire interes 
taken up in Robert. Sotfi&''wdtQumstances oi 
deuiger, in which they were both placed, and the 
idle gossipings of the visiters at the springs, k 
consequence of it, revealed to themselves theii 
mutual feelings, and opened the eyes of Mr. Clif 
ford to his daughter's attachment. "^ 

Impelled by some secret influence, he hastenec 
to the iron- works to see Robert ; he found no oni 
but Mr. Curtis, who, upon inquiry, told him oi 
Robert's having been originally a town-pauper 
but having had the credit of making his way tc 
his present prospects and wealth by his own in- 
dustry and genius. 

After some search he found Robert at the saw- 
mill, and as he stood on the green bank of thai 
little lake, the whole of the scene once witnessec 
in Robert's early life flashed over his memory 
He advanced, and said to Bi^bert, who was stand< 
ing directing the workmen, << I have been hen 
before." 

" Yes, Mr. Clifibrd, you have been here on at 
errand of charity, and all that you see, and all 
that I am, are the results of that charity, and the 
advice given on that memorable day. Yom 
kindness made me what I am; taught me the 
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value of industry, of perseverance, of economy ; 
and you see the happy results.** 

Mr. Clifford looked- gratified for^the moment, 
but in a more severe tone he replied : 

" It is not to recall those charities, that I came 
here. Robert Woods, you hive engaged the af- 
fections of my daughter, the sole remaining solace 
of an old man's life. I do not blame you for it. 
I blame myself for allowing you such opporfuni- 
ties, and for not foreseeing what would be the 
consequences of placing a person of your charac- 
ter and accomplishments in Julia's society. Mr. 
Curtis has told me that you were once a town- 
pauper. I give you credit for all that your per- 
severance and energy have accomplished, but to 
think that my daughter should marry one that 
that has risen from so low a station as you !" 

Robert interrupted him rather proudly : " Mr. 
Curtis told you the truth, but not the whole truth. 
I have been not only supported by the charity of 
this town, but my birth is base. I am an illegiti- 
mate child of a very poor wopnan. I tell you 
this in all honesty, for I would^not that the father 
of Julia Clifford should say that any thing that 
was against me I have kept back." 

He looked up in the face of Mr. Clifford, pale 
16 
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ao^, breathless, but with a conscieoce clear of de- 
ception or conceaknent. 

Mi;. Cli0bj;d stood aghast. '' It cannot be, Mr. 
Woods, it cannot be ; I cannot give my Julia to 
such a ma^y had he the wealth of the Indies, or 
the worth of Washington. I tru^t you will never 
ae^ my daughter again. I shall at once remove 
her frongi this dangerous neighbourhood, and per- 
suade her to forget one not woi;thy of her." 

Robert seemed almost stunned by this sudden 
blow . He stood motionless and-gasping £}r breath, 
as Mr. Clifibrd took his way down the hill. His 
eyes, followed him until the turn in the road hid 
him from view, apd he then sank on the ground 
in despair. — i-But despair reigns not long in a 
young and sa^uine mind, and it requires more 
grief and disappointment to crush the youthful 
heart, thaU: romances and novels suppose. 

Ernest gazed on his son's agony as his handi- 
work^ and felt he was avenged for his attempts to 
marry the daughter of Olivia. * ' I liave made you 
miserable," said he, "and I go now to other em- 
plo3rments. You have enough to torment you, 
and occupy your thoughts without niy presence 
and temptations." 

Robert lay not long on the green-sward where 
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he had flung himself. His principles conquered. 
"I have done no wrong," he said. "It is no 
hreach of trust or confidence, no breach of the 
great rule of rectitude, to love Julia Cliflford. It 
has been no breach of that rule, to have loved her, 
and followed her, and endeavoured to obtain her./ 
My birth, and my early condition, takes nothing 
away, in this land of freedom, from my merits, 
and adds nothing to my obligations. It may not 
be expedient for that pfbud man to give his 
daughter to a man situated as I have been ; but 
it is no crime for a man situated as I am now, to 
ask her love. I may have lost her. I may see 
her no more ; but I shall never regret the atten- 
ticHis I have paid her ; nor still less regret the 
disclosures that I made to him. A{y conscience 
is clear, and I will resume my daily labours, and 
seek happiness in employment. How differently 
should I have felt, had I the consciousness of the 
guilt of concealment to torment me.— -And I 
shall see her no more ! The forests will wave 
in vain their green branches ; she, that shared 
with me my love for them, will be gone. The 
birds will sing in vain among their boughs; 
she, who felt their melody, will be away. Na- 
ture will smile in vain in all her beauty ; riie^ 
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who enjoyed it with me, will be gone. — ^But why 
do I feel thus ? Nature is not altered, and I 
must not suffer myself to lose its charms. Duty, 
duty, not enjoyment, must be my motto and my 
aim hereafter."^ 

We find among the birch-bark poetry of this 
period, the following farewell. Whether it ever 
reached Julia's hands, we know not, though we 
rather suspect it did ; as there was a copy of it, 
but not in his own handwriting, found in the Post- 
Office, directed to him, with a withered rose be- 
tween the leaves. 

FAREWELL 

Farewell ! thou best beloved : the months hare roll'd away. 
The brightest months of life ; and gloomy frowns the day, 
When thou an^I must part, no more on earth to meet 
Although, within my breast, the warmest love may beat j 
Though all my thoughts to you, in fond affection swell, 
Yet I Inust utter now, that one sad word, farewell. 

For me, will beat no more that lov'd and valued heart i 
No more, o'er that dear face, those wsurm emotions dart.; 
No more that thrilling voice, in low and melting tone . 
Shall vibrate on my heart, now turning fast to stone. 
The last note of that voice, forever will it dwell 
Upon my lonely heart, though uttering /oretoeZi. 

Yes t other eyes wUl se^that countenance so lov'd ; 
And, with that thrilling vOice, will other hearts be mov'd ; 
Towards other friends more lov'd, those warm affections bum ; 
To gladden other fields, that stream of love will tuiL 
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t 

While, cold and desolate, this heart will ever dwell, 
Nor ever heat again with such a aaA/arewelL 

As long as life shall throb within this wearied frame, 

So long shall bum my love, a strong but smothered flame. 

So long the memory of all that thou hast been, 

Thy kindness and thy warmth shall throb this heart within. 

And, oft in pain and grief, my ruin'd spirit dwell 

Upon the hour I spake that last sad word, fareweU. 

Think'&t thou, in after-life, a kinder friend thou 'It meet ? 
Think'st thou another heart can with such passion beat 7 
They '11 love thee, dear, tis true, but light will be that love, 
Compared to that I feel, and all that I would prove. 
But why allow the mind 9n maddening thoughts to dweU ? 
There 's nothing left for me but one sad word, farewell. 

We part, to meet no more. The stream of time rolls on. 
And all that 's left of life will soon be spent and gone ; 
Then let us think of God and holiness the more, 
And strive to meet again on heaven's calm peaceful shore 
Let heavenly hopes alone within our bosoms dwell. 
And we shall not then feel that last lad word, fareweil. 



C&APTER XXXVI. 

POLITICS. 

Anotheb few years to be passed over without 
lecord. 
A new and unexpected event disturbed the 
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peaceful district aihong the mountains, connected 
with a change in the -general politics of the 
country. 

The county had always been a strong opposi- 
tion district, and the same member had been re- 
turned for years with no opifX)sing candidate. 
The old farmers, merchants, and other leading 
men, had been always on the same side, and no 
information upon general jwlitics had ever reach- 
edTfe-ears of the voters, except through such 
channels as they pleased. 

But a new state of things was beginning to take 
place ; new interests sprang up, as manufactur- 
ing capital called in another class of labourers, 
with other views. Newspapers and pamphlets 
upon the other side in politics found their way 
to the hotel at the springs, and were scattered 
and read throughout the district by the young 
men. 

The member of Congress, who had been their 
representative for so many years,* died suddenly 
at Washington, and a new election was ordered. 
An aristocratic lawyer, residing at the county- 
town, had been nominated by the junto who 
usually governed the county, without any appeal 
to the ToteTB, or eren any farce sif Ji convention. 
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It is true, this had b^eh the u^titl <^i!iili^, btH 
an uftder-t'urrent of feeli^ had httj^ isubslMd 
against it, and it now burst forth. ^'No la'wyeirl 
no aristocrat !" was now the <5?ry tliroiighout the 
county. "Liet us have one of ourselVci*, one of 
the people !" said tho. operativiea "Let us fonA 
a young man's party !'* was the watchword df the 
boysv Measures were not sp inuch spoken of as 
men. It was the upheaving of 'Uie vast mftsa of 
society, long kept doWn by the pressure of an»- 
tocratic institutions, desirous to rid ftsdf, in any 
way, of the incubus that had ridden it iso long. 
A candidate was to be sought for. He muist be 
hn operative Inmself, a real toarky, e:!ScolaH!Aed on^ 
party. He must come froih the^n^a^, ih Oirdeir 
that he may rightly represent the niasi^, iMtSd an- 
other. He must be a yoiihg man, exditdri^ lUl 
the boy^, in one wild huzza. Robert Woods is 
the man, they all exclaimed. Robert Woodis ^*i 
a poor-house boy, he is a real workp, and is jrOttikg. 
He has good seilto and tact. He h^s distinguish- 
ed himself as a man of talent in the . assembly. 
No oiie Would unite so many Votes of tiiie liiibbtir. 
ing classes. He had been poor ; had strtkggled 
from poverty and obscurity iAto Wtealth and dis- 
tinction ; andj what Wafs wonderfti!, hkid eiitrti^ 
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no envy with him. His umfi)nn kindness^ the 
charity and henevolence of his disposition, the 
good use he had made of his wealth, all gave him 
a popularity that promised success. 

The offer of the nomination was made to Robert 
before his heart had recovered ftom its soreness at 
the loss of Julia, from the aristocratic notions of 
her father, and he fell in easily with a party whose 
object was to put down the pride of the great. 
He accepted the nomination, and commenced the 
canvass of the county with great "zeal. To add 
to the probabilities of his success, the general 
government introduced a measure calculated to 
foster those very institutions and employments in 
which Robert and his party were personally in- 
terested, but which were always violently opposed 
by the aristocratic party of the county. 

The rude encounters that Robert met with, the 
opposition, the taunts of his poor-house origin, the 
coldness of some former friends, all had a bene- 
ficial effect on his character, and restrained all 
emotions of pride and vanity. 

Our hero was prepared for all the common op- 
position he encountered ; but he was not prepared 
to see his earliest friend, his partner, Mr. Curtis, 
to whom he looked as a father, desert him at 
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this hour. Mr. Curtis was a politician of the old 
school. It seemed like sacrilege to decry the 
nominations or decisions of the central caucus at 
Clairville. His party prejudices had strength- 
ened with his age ; and he could not conceive 
how one that he had educated, and who was his 
partner, could think differently from him. He 
bore it, at first, in moody silence. He began to 
blame Robert for absenting himself from his em- 
ployments to go on electioneering tours. But 
when Robert showed him that the business of the 
jfirm was never more prosperous, he was obliged 
to be satisfied. 

On a visit to the county-town, several of his 
old associates in politics, reproached him severely 
for allowing his young partner to oppose his po- 
litical views. Instigated by Ernest, he said many 
harsh things of Robert, in his own vindication, 
and, among other remarks, dropped a hint of his 
knowledge of Robert's illegitimacy. 

The report flew like wildfire. Large hand- 
bills were issued, and posted all over the county, 
proclaiming, in capitals a foot long, that Robert 
Woods, the young men's candidate, the falsely- 
styled people's candidate, was a bastard. 

Ernest went back to his watch over Robert 
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with sentiments of gratified majice. But not so 
did old Mr. Curtis lide home : he had betrayed a 
secret entrusted to him. The staring handbills 
had been sent before him, and he saw them, 
wherever he stopped, posted at every comer, in 
every bar-room, at the turnpike-gate, at the wa- 
tering-place on the side of the- mountain, the 
trough of which Robert had hewed out himself^ 
and conducted the little sti^am ^m a cold 
spring to it. Robert's good qualities, his kindness 
to him, his public spirit, his attention to the we!<' 
fare of others, all were before him ; and he rode 
into his own yard with a saddened spirit. His 
wife presented him a handbill, as soon as she saw 
him. " Who could haver done this ? How could 
the world have ascertained the birth of Robert 
Woods V were the first exclamations he heard. 
"Did you tell it? Oh, Mr. Curtis!" bursting 
into tears. " Robert Woods has been yDur ser- 
vant, your slave for nearly twenty years. He 
has increased your proi>erty to ten times its ori- 
ginal value : he has laboured, in season and out 
of season, for your advantage. * In the day-time, 
the drought has consumed him, and the frost by 
night.' He has watched by your bed-side, and 
has rescued you by his kindness &om death; uid 
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this is your retuiti !"-^rief choked her utter- 
ance— grief for the estrangement of th^' two she 
loved the best on earth. 

The old man said nothing. It was not his 
custom to allow others to know his resolutions : 
he seemed satisfied with the one he had formed, 
Bad never after alluded to it. 

Robert ^as returning from a political meeting,^ 
held in the extreme secticm of the county, where he . 
had been called upon to give an exposition of the 
views and opinions he entertained upon the sub- 
jects then agitating the county. This he had 
done wi^ great clearness and precision, but with^ 
no attempts at stump oratory or eloquent appeals. 
He showed those whose suffrages he solicited, 
that a change having taken place in the employ- 
xnents and means of wealth in the district, a cor- 
i^espondent change ought to take place in political 
measures. It was no tergiversation to accommo- 
date one's views of the policy of the government 
to the changes that had taken place in the condi- 
tion of the people. No general rules of policy 
could be laid down that would suit all genera- 
tions; an enlightened and liberal mind would 
feel no hesitation, and experience no disgrace^ u 
altering or modifying his views of national mea- 
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sures whenever the interests ^d Happiness of tli 
people demanded it. The new employments a 
the county had called in a new population, wit! 
new wants ; the interests of that population re 
quired an entire change in the policy of the gof 
emment. That change, the party now adminie 
tering the general government were endeavourioj 
to accomplish ; and he felt it to be the interesi 
and therefore the duty of the district, to coincid 
with the more liberal and expanded views of th 
administration, and not adhere to the ezpldde 
policy of former generations. 
^ No one ought to be accused of a change c 
politics, when that change was produced by 
^difference in the affairs of the world ; and thi 
politican could be called neither wise nor rationi 
who would remain fixed in his attachments to tii 
old plans, merely because his grandfather af 
proved of them. 

Such was the outline of Robert's argument 
and it had its effect, in satisfying many that 
change of their votes would not be a reproao 
to them. , 

He was riding homeward leisurely in a mil 
and beautiful summer afternoon, reflecting 'O 
the speech he must make in his own village thi 
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evening, when, at the well-known watering place, 
the illiberal placard stared him in the face with 
its broad capitals, announcing to the public that 
the self-styled liberal candidate, the young men's 
protegd-, the poor-house candidate, was a degra- 
ded illegitimate, the child of some strolling har- 
lot ; fit, very fit for a member of Congress, to 
represent the enlightened people of Clair county ! 

A pang like death shot through Robert's heart 
as he ,re€ui it. ^" There is but one man knows 
that secret, can hg h^ve betrayed me ?" was the 
first thought. His horse's head was turned, and 
in a few minutes, he was at Mr. Curtis' door. 
"Where if Mr. Curtis?" said he to his wife, who 
cmly made her appearance, her eyes swollen 
with weeping. "He is sick," was the reply, 
" and on the bed. Oh ! Robert, I little thought 
that he would have been the one to injure you." 

Robert needed no more, but instantly mounting 
his horse, turned in the direction of the hotel *f 
the springs, where he often boarded, in the hurry 
of business. His first resolve was, instantly, to 
dissolve the connection between himself and his 
partner ; sell out his improvements, and remove 
to some distant part of the country. He found 
himself urging his horse to Uie top of his speedy 
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but was*not sensible of it, until a stumble of tb 
animal laid him and his master prostrate on ti> 
road. Robert remounted, and cheeked his speed 
• " This is not a proper frame of mind," sai( 
Robert, aloud, ^^ in which to decide upon impoi 
tant steps. I am angry and disturbed. I w^ 
not go to the hotel, or any where, to meet thos 
who may still farther excite me to do that whiQ 
will be improper. To the saw-mill," he con 
tinned with bitterness, "to the saw-mill, yoi 
imfortunate illegitimate ; to your old haunt 
when a town pauper ; that is the fittest place fe 
your present degradation, and the fittest place fe 
reflection too," he continued in a calm voice. 



CHAPTER XXX^II. 



THE ELECTION. 



It was summer, and« the saw-mill not in use 
and Robert traversed the scene of his youthib 
feelings and aspirations, with no one to witnefl 
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tJbye ebullitions of his grief. He cast Iftnself in 
full length on the green bank pf the saw>mill 
dam : the cool breeze from the lake fanned his 
fevered cheek ; the murmuring of the distant 
water- falls; the measured be^tjng of the trip- 
hammers ; the gurgling of the water through the 
holes of the flume beneath him ; the thousand 
songs of the birds filling the forest branches ; the_ 
gentle sighing of the pines as the br^ze waved 
their tops, all, in mingled harmony and quietness, 
struck upon his ear, and calmed his heart. There 
was the mellow sun-light sleeping on the feath- 
ered hemlocks, an^ chequering the side-hill 
grove ; there was the long track of light through 
the middle of the lake, seen and admired so often 
in childhood; there were the eastern hills, .once 
felt as if they were the boundaries of the uni- 
verse, now his own property, with the ore waggons 
winding at their feet, now seen and now hidden, 
as some taller chestnut intercepted the view. • 

Pvery souncP of the hill-side, and the lake ; 
every ray of beReiicient sunshine that gilded 
the prospect ; every*gale that breathed over the 
bright and peaceful scene, reminded him of in- 
fSmcy, of youth, of all that Providence had done 
for him, of what he once was, when ragged and 
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barefoot, the beauties of all th^se sounds 
sights, the reviving freshness of all these ga 
had first wafled into his inner soul, peace, co 
dence, and happiness. 

" Why should I despair ?" he uttered ale 
" why should I ever murmur ? How m 
more— oh ! how much — ^have I than I deserve, 
pride, ambition, that now influences me.^' Pra 
soon brought calmness, and calmness crowded 
despair, and crushed the rising pride of his he 
Rising in quiet resignation from his recuml 
posture on the green-sward, he bathed his 1 
in the cool lake ; then catching his horse by 
bridle, that had been grazing near, he remoun 
and rode the usual circuit to his mills, interru] 
now for several days by the political canv 
and gave with perfect calmness all the necess 
orders. The workmen were astonished at 
equanimity of his appearance, and the evi( 
control he had acquired over hiqpfeelings. < 
of his most ardent followers inquired if he sh( 
be present at the political meeting in the even 
and address the people. Woods replied in 
affirmative. " You will have friends eno 
there, I tell you, Mr. Woods, to protect you £ 
insult.** 
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" I do not need them," was Robert's reply : " no 
one is more gratified than I am by the favours of my 
fiiends, but I do not fear insult, and I shall be pre- 
pared for all manner of obloquy and reproach." 

A larger crowd than usual had assembled in 
firont of the school-house at the Four Comers, as 
the central place was called, where Robert had 
proposed to address that section of the county 
nearest to his own property. The meeting was 
filled with those who had known him from child- 
bood, with all the farmers and labourers, who 
had grown up with him, with all the operatives 
in the newly-established iron- works ; the swarthy 
hammer-men and forge-tenders, in their red flannel 
shirts, unwashed from the labours of the day, 
were there ; the charcoal burners, hardy men of 
the mountains, were there, delighting to crowd 
their black and dusty frocks among the silk 
stockings and white cravats of the young bucks 
and mercha^^clerks of the village. All tUi ore 
diggers, toiflig sons of Erin or of Allemain, 
smelling of iron and earth, were present in all 
their original loveliness^ prepared for a row if 
necessary. 

As Woods made his appearance on the platform 

erected for him, various noises of shouts and hisses, 

17 
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cat-call8| "groans, screams, oaths m irlsh and 
English, saluted his ears, in which some delicate 
words of allusion to his illegitimacy could be 
heard louder than the rest. He requested silence, - 
and stood elevated above the multitude, gazing 
around him at the confusion of his friends, and 
the uproar and exultation of his enemies. He- 
saw that the boldest step was the best.. As he 
stood, prepared to speak, curiosity to hear what 
be would say, began to still the -crowd. Wlien 
some one called out, '^ Does he confess it V* 

Robert immediately, in a loud, okwr, eelm 
voice, replied, "Confess whut?" 

" Your bastardy ! the stain aa your birtii I'' wbb 
heard from a dozen voices. 

"Yes P' echoed our hero, in a stentorian voice. 
"Is it a crime, that it needs confeasioini Yes: 1 

s 

do con'fess it. And what do you (tOend to do abmA 
it?" he continued, in a still louder voice, with a 
sneil* mingled in the tone. " WJ^ business is 
it of yours?" directing his eye aflP pointing bis 
finger to a group of young dandies from Qltir' 
ville, among whom the son of the opposing osn- 
didate was prominent ; ^^ Is it my crime ? Am I 
to blame for my birth ? Were I the w^l-bred, 
well-dreased seducer of imiocence ihat uppeared 
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)efore you, to ink your suffirngee, ecmfessiem of 
jiiilt would be proper. — Men of Clair county ! I 
lave no guik to confess to you. I ask not your 
rotes because, like some of those young bucks, I 
unow who my grand&ther was, though even their 
kristocratic pride dare lift the veil no farther 
Ntek. I do not even know who my father was : 
mt I know who I am, and what I nm ! — a yindi- 
tator of the people's privileges, a representative 
if the working classes, an encourager of the in- 
lustry of the whole. What difl^renee eBSk the 
tain upon my birth make with the measures that 
^ou and I advocate? Are the principles which 
^cu supported yesterday with such zeal, altered 
\y my birth, because my father wcus a villain and 
ay mother frail ? Ah ! well do I remember that 
nother !" (his voice changing to the tenderest and 
tiost feeling tones that ever thrilled the heart.) 
kich was the effect of the sincerity and feeling 
f the tone, thievery noise was hushed. ** Well 
io I remembeAiat . mother ! And 'l do, in the 
ight of my Maker and this assembly, solemnly 
ieclare my belief, that my mother fell the victim 
f seducti(xi, and was no frail wanton. The vir- 
lies that 4he taught me — 4he lessons of ^niiioiples 
bat she inculcated from my earliest reoollectkxnB 
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ihow me that my belief is correct. Who my 
father was, J never heard. Perhaps some seducer 
pf imiocence from our immaculate county town, 
that seems/So disposed to lord it over us poor sons 
of the forest ; perhaps the father of some of yon 
batch of dandies, though I am sure I hope not ! 
Whoever he was, I never knew him. . But I have 
confessed now all I know respecting my birth; 
and again I ask. What has that to do with the 
principles that I support and the measures I ad- 
vocate 1 — ^But I have done with myself. If you 
choose to favour me with your suffrages, I shall 
make every effort to carry into effect the great 
principles for which we . have been struggling. 
If my birth unfits me for that office, I submit : 
but the principles remain the same, and the neces- 
sity of their being established, as part of our na- 
tional policy, remains the same.'' 

He then, without any farther allusion to him- 
self, proceeded in a most eloquent and animated 
defence of the policy of his part^lnd showed, in 
a most convincing and triumphant manner, that 
it was the true policy for the working classes, for 
the people at lai^e, and for the nation. 

He occupied so much time, and led his hearers 
over such an extent of fkcts and arguments, that 
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their minds were drawn away from the person 
and birth of their orator, to his subject ; and he 
concluded amid loud and repeated cheerings. 

Tiie night was one of agitation and debate 
through the whole county. Much was said re- 
specting the candidates, and many were a long 
time in making up their minds which they should 
prefer, measures or men. But Robert Woods 
slept soundly : he felt that he had done his duty ; 
he had been open and candid ; that no one could 
accuse him of duplicity; and that, whatever 
should be the result of the election the next day, 
he had nothing with which to reproach himself. 
He had forgiven the course which his partner 
had taken. He did not call it treachery ; for he 
felt that it had been done hastily, ^without due 
consideration.^ 

At peace within, the world looked bright with- 
out. " I have enough," thought^he, " to make me 
happy. Prov^ence has bestowed upon me good 
things beyond my desert, and I must not repine; 
and I will not repine, if I do not find my ambi- 
tion gratified." 

The next morning found him with the same 
equanimity. Immediately after breakfost, he 
turned his steps to the mills, being detenmnfldio 
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q)end the day quietly at the saw>inill, and not be 
present at the excitement at the polls. It being 
a special election, for that office only, it waa 
supposed tibiat the votes could be xetumed to the 
county-town, canvassed, and the result known, 
before sun-down. ' 

The day was spent Wppily, though soberly, 
by Robert. By a strong effoart of his mind, he 
prevented his thoughts from being occupied about 
the election, or even about Jiilia ', and he expe- 
rienced the quietness that those feel who have 
such control over their thoughts and mettioiaes* 
Occupation, constant but pleasant, vr$M the great 
seeret of his success- in this regulation of his 
imagination; occupation, and refiectioik on the 
many blessings whteh he aliieady enjoyed. 

Ernest looked 'upon this state of itund with 
perfect freilzy. ''Can nothing torment him?" 
said he^ "I have exhausted all, my sources of 
irritation ; and, yet, he is calm, ouiet, resigned, 
and even happy.^' Ernest had misjudged, both as 
to the mode^of torment aoid the time of its intro- 
duction; and, in his desire to irritate, hadx>ver* 
looked the peculiarities of his son's dmraoter 
and temperament. 

The afteniooii decUned; and as the sMa dz0W 
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Blearer the western w^xxls, it oamiQt, bf^ de^fid 
but that Robert often cast his eye dovvathe noad, 
to espy the coming of some one wilb the ?qwU 
of the election. 

About four o'clock, a labourer at the mills 
broug&t the result in their precinct, Four Comers, 
as it was ctdled. Robert'a majority was large, 
larger than had been anticipated by^ his most 
sanguine friends. ''For," s€dd the labourer, 
"old Father Curtia came down as soon as the 
polls opened; collected a crowd around him; 
confessed how trcAcherous he bad been to you, 
in revealing the secret of your birth ; and de- 
dared he had no other way of recompeosing you 
fpt the injury, but to fling his vote for you» and 
to urge his fjiends to do the som^* And theqa 
the qIhI man stood, through the heat of the day^ 
among the rabble of both cides» near the door of 
Ihe school-house, holding votes for you, and doiog 
what he could for your election." 

Robert was affected, even to tears, at this stat^ 
n^ent ; and seizing his horse's bridle, he directcid 
him to Mr. Curtis' house, where a complete recoOi^ 
ciliation took pUoe between the partnera« While 
he was soothing the old man's feeling£|> and speak* 
ing oomfortable things to Mrs. Curtist i nt rfl itwoi 
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oame that Robert's majority in the county was 
not far from ten : so that Mr. Curtis had the satis- 
faction of feeling, that his exertions had contrib- 
uted. mainly to the election of his favourite. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ROBERT AT WASHINGTON. 

Congress being in session, Woods made his 
appearance at his seat as soon as practicable. 
He found the administration very much engaged 
to carry into effect the measures for whi^ he 
had been elected ; and his arrival was hailed by 
that party as an accession of strength, and as an 
indication of a change in popujar feeling. While 
the subject was under debate in the committee of 
the whole, soon afler Robert's arrival, an opposi- 
tion member, afler an irritating speech against 
the measure, turned round sneeringly to the seat 
of the new member, and said : ^'It is claimed by 
the advocates of this measure, that the late change 
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in that gentleman's district is an indication of ft 
change in popular feeling every where. That 
gentleman feels himself so fresh from the oven 
of public opinion, that he can give us, I presume, 
all the popular reasons and popular slang fitted 
for the occasion." 

All eyes were turned upon the new member ; 
and, as no one claimed the floor, they seemed to 
require a speech from him. He immediately rose, 
and firmly, though modestly, made some apology 
for thrusting the opinions of so young a member, 
upon experienced legislators. He then plainly 
and forcibly detailed the advantages of the pro- 
posed measure to his district, and to operatives 
and working people generally : then showed how 
a change of policy in the country had been pro- 
duced naturally by a change of circumstances, 
and therefore it involved no reptoach to change 
• one's opinions and votes. 

The train of thought, through his short speech, 
was new and striking, and was listened to with 
great attention, accompanied, as it was, t>7 ft 
powerful voice and elegant enunciation, and it 
produced its effect in altering the votes of a suf^ 
ficent number of members to carry the. measure. 

Great was the joy of the administratioii in 
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fKscompllshuig such an important object, and 
great the. favour with which our new member 
was received at the White House, and other 
circles of the President's adherents. 

Our story must now draw towards its dose. But 
one more scene, and we must leave Robert Woods 
triumphant in happiness, a happiness brought 
about by kindness of temper, firmness of decision, 
honesty of purpose, soundness of judgment, per- 
severing industry, and the smiles of Hea.veB. 

It is the Presid^it's levee. In one comer of4he 
splendid apartment is seated a tall, majestic* 
looking lady, clad in mourning ; irom her face 
the early bloom of youth had faded, and the stately 
palenessof almost matronly beauty had succeeded. 
• The President approached her : ^' 1 wish, this 
Evening, my dear ward, to introduce to you a 
young friend of mine, who has lately distinguished 
himself in the House ; a man of great wealth, 
I am told, and certainly of great talents. He is 
from that district, where, I understood from your 
late father, some of your property is situated. 
I hope,'' added he, smiling, << that he will be able 
to subdue your hitherto unconquerable aversion 
to matrimony." 

A slight though hmxghty blush, for a moment, 
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coloured tlie marble cheek of Julia Clifford, at 
this speech, and she replied, in rather a odd 
tone, " I thank your excellency for your good 
wishes and kind efforts for my happiness, but 
must be allowed to be the best judge myself of 
^^hat will produce it. But,'- added she, in 
a gayer tone, as if conscious of the haughtiness 
of the reply, " I certainly can have no objections 
to an acquaintance with your young friend^ who 
ever he may be." ^ 

Though Julia had not the least suspicion of the 
person whose arm the President now took, she 
knew him instantly, though, time and care had 
givea the stamp of numliness to his form and 
features; and the blood forsook her cheeks and 
tipSy and it required the utmost efforts of her 
strong mind and steady nerves to prevent her 
from fainting. 

The number of lacGes prec^nt, the entire ab- 
seiEceof all expectation of seeing Julia, and the 
quickness with which the President led him for« 
ward, prevented a recognition on his part, until 
the name of Miss Clif^rd sounded in his ears. 
<< You have met before ?'^ said their introducer^ 
as he saw their mutual recognition. The con- 
fusedness of their replies, the teU4ale. cokwr cf 
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their cheeks, and the sparkle of their eyes, be- 
trayed their secret to him at once, and he turned 
from them, without any farther remark, smiling 
as he did so. 

We need not dwell on this renewed acquaint- 
ance. The death of Mr. Clifibrd, the presents 
reputation, wealth, and standing in society of 
Woods, had removed all real obstacles to their 
union, and the imaginary obstacles Julia was 
willing to encounter. 

" We can settle," said Julia, " at some place 
remote from your early life, where the stain upon 
your birth will not be known to your reproach." 

" No," replied Robert, firm in his integrity to the 
last, " I will not practise even an implied decep- 
tion. I settle down in my old towuy, I can meet 
with no greater insults or reproaches than I have 
met with, and then I shall never shudder at the 
idea of detection. *I have a beautiful lot of land, 
on which I shall erect my permanent residence. 
The earliest haunts of my childhood, with all 
their ' birch-bark recollections,' as you call them, 
will be near me. My property, and my business 
will be around me. The friends I have made, 
will assist, support, and comfort me, whether in 
adversity or prosperity. I shall be happier there 
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than in any other place. I can soothe the de- 
clining years of those two valued old friends 
who had the care of my childhood. Yes, yes : 
as I have no knowledge of my native place, the 
place and the scenes of my hoyhood shall be my 
resting-place for life. The same stream that 
murmured its beauties to my young ears, shall 
soothe my aged senses. The same green trees 
that waved over my flaxen locks, while life was 
young, shall cast their leaves over my gray and 
whitened head. I will grow old with the willows 
that I planted when life's current bubbled in my 
veins, and perhaps their long pendulous branches 
may sweep over my grave at their feet." 

Their marriage was celebrated amid the gay- 
eties and splendours of the Capitol ; and the 
wealthy ^d eloquent bridegroom took his rank 
among the leaders of his party, and the first men 
of the land. ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

DEMONIACAL PUNISHMENT. 

As Emest^atood, in anger and hatred, riewing 
the happiness of the newly-married pair, two of 
the runners of the Pandemonic council of his 
district made Iheir appearance before him, and 
summoned him, in the dictator's name, to make 
his appearance immediately before his bench of 
judgment. 

When he arrived, he found an immense crowd ^ 
gathered, to attend, as they said, his trial for 
neglect and contumacy. Ernest at once step- 
ped to the base qf the throne, and inquired, in 
an exceedingly haughty manner, why he had been 
so abruptly summoned from his duties, to that 
tribunal. 

An unusual sternness pervaded the features of 
the dictator, as he slowly turned his eyes on 
Ernest, and without reply or other notice, ordered 
the accusation to be read. The shrivelled sec- 
retary looked still paler and more malicious, as 
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he unfolded the roll ; the usual sneer of hb voice 
bad more than its common virulence df hatred, 
vs he slowly read. " Ernest Maltravers is accu- 

. "sed of neglect of demoniacal duty as a tempter 
to Robert Woods, and has been summoned to 
this august presence, to answer to our dictator, 
and through him to our great master, for his de- 
linquencies." 

" Why summon me, more than any ether bmf. 
fled demon," exclaimed Ernest, "and why, at 
this period of my career, when a life-time is 

^ given for our temptations ? There is some per^ 
'sonal ill-will and malice contained in this accusa- 
tion." 

"As it regards the time," said the dictator, 
coolly, " your control over your victim has now 
ceased. A member of Congress, engaged in pub- 
lie life, requires our most experienced and vigi- 
lant temgpters, [" one would suppose," whispered 
Sidney, " that some of our members of Congress 
had enough of the devil in them without any ex- 
ternal temptation !"] for national eyls may de- 
pend upon their success in tempting. Had you, 
then, by your exertions, brought your victim up 
to this important station, a wicked man, fit fi$r 
our associate, you would have been released firom 
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your obligations, as long as he continued con* 
nected with national afiairs, and remained before 
the public eye : but your victim is an honest, 
upright, religious man. [" And yet a member of 
Congress !" exclaimed Sidney.] The very trials 
you have obliged him to undergo, have only 
strengthened his virtue and established his char- 
acter for integrity and uprightness. Had this 
been the result of mere ignorance or mistake on 
your part, it would still show you to be culpable, 
and deserving of punishment : how much more, 
when the course you have taken has been to 
gratify personal malice, without any regard tS 
consequences. I know that it is a great gratifi- 
cation to exercise our malice ; but policy, and tbe 
laws of our great master, and the interests of his 
kingdom, require that our private malice should 
be laid aside, if it interferes with our great objects. 
" You saw that in early boyhood, every slight 
of his companions, every sneer at the town-pau- 
per, instead of irritating Robert Woods, only 
drove him to depend upon himself, to seek in his 
own mind resources for his own happiness ; and 
yet you persevered in such injurious irritations, 
for the mere purpose of tormenting. Your victim 
was of that temperament to have had prosperity 
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:e hhn boastful, self-confident, and forgetful 
^rovidence. He was kind-heart6d and affec- 
ate; you could have tempted hira to have 
!ed his confidence and happiness in earthly 
ids, and not m the Deity. His skill and per. 
il strength would then have made hifa the 
er of his companions, and you and they 
Id have easily hurried him into wrong ; but 
3ad of that, you would not allow the 'poor- 
se boy' any friends or any companions; you 
^e him to thoughts, to intellectual exertion, to 
spendence upon God. If he made a friend by 
kind deportment and amiable temper, you 
:e off that friendship, not by Robert's improper 
luct. The insults of the foreman of the saw. 
; the betrayal of his cohfidclbce by his part- 
the reproaches respecting his birth by Mr. 
brd, all operated alike ; they showed him the 
stice of men ; and while he felt his character 
not deserve such treatment, he knew that his 
ition did, for his mother had imprinted it on 
iroung heart that it must be so, and would be 
md he did not murmur. Tou brought out 
secret of his birth before his election for the 
e purpose of personal irritation, when, had 
waited until after the election, or after the 
18 
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OKWieat of the fiuher had been gained to Us vwf* 
riage^ be would have had aoxpe motive for ooo- 
cealment ; you then could have spread tempta- 
tioDs foT deception before his mind, and, probablyi 
would have been successful ; ^but» by bringing 
this reproach upon him while such important 
events were uncertain, you made it a matter of 
honour^andof courseof interest|tobeopen; and 
it was a matter of more credit and satis&cticHi to 
him, to obtain his office and his mistress, when 
such a stain on his birth was known, than if it 
had been kept (K>noealed. You took oontinuaUy» 
in your desire to torment, the readiest course to 
lose your victim: with ordinary judgment you 
oould have seen this, and probably did see it; 
hence the accusation, that you have preferred the 
gratification of your own private malicoi to the 
interests of your master's causie, and arej there- 
fore, punishable," « 

Bmest could hardly be restrainad finom reify- 
ing until the dictator paused ; he then burst out, 
**Who made me amenable to your laws or to 
your tribunal? True, I have taken the course 
you say ; I have endeavoured to crush the hopes 
and plans of my illegitimate son ; and whut ii 
that to yout or to any of this grinning nssamhly? 
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i did not enter upan my task Tolantariiy, and 
should have long sinoe relinquished it, and per* 
natted the bastard to take his own course, had he 
not dared to intrude into the presence of my 
Olivia's daughter, and then to bve her and mar* 
ry her. I did as I chose, and whether he b saved 
m* lost, I care not. I shall plague him yet, and 
thwart him in public and private, whatever be- 
comes of Satan's cause* Jle may take care of 
tiiat himself or enq>loy some other agent ; I choose 
to gratify myself. I never submitted to yoor de- 
cisions, Mr. Dictator, and owe you no fealty. 
You may force me here, if you choose, and keep 
me by force, but I tell you io your &oe I defy 
your authority. Punishment, ibrsoothl We oar- 
ry about in our bosoms a greater punishment 
than your puny power can inflict ; and external 
states of control or ne^ect can little afiect the 
mind that feels as we do. CSorporeai woes, you 
cannot try ; and I cannot see how all that you 
can do^ can add to the mental suf^ring we all 
experience, you, as well as the weakest of os 
here. Tou may show us what our doom will be,* 
but you cannot hasten it, for the end of the world, 
and this state of existence, is not within year 
power. I have disobeyed you, and I mean to do 
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BOf whenerer and wherever my gratification it 
ooncemed. I defy you and your power !" 

A deep and intense awe now pervaded the 
whole of that vast assembly, but the dictator 
seemed unmoved. He arose ; and in a calmer 
and much more quiet tone than usual, he turned 
to the assembly: << He defies our power ; it is 
time to make him feel from whom we derive it, 
and how great it is.'' Turning to Ernest, he con- 
tinued in the same calm, cold, hard tone, the tcme 
of concentrated indignation, " Ernest Maltravers, 
no one defies our power, unscathed . As you think 
that mental woe cannot be increased, and bodily 
punishment is beyond our control, we will show 
you how sadly, how foolishly, you have erred. 
And, first, as to corporeal punishments ; though 
we have not the power to send you into a human 
body, as we once had, yet we can make you ani- 
mate the carcase of the vilest brute ; and, with 
all your human, rational, demoniacal attributes 
of intellect and soul, be confined to its mean and 
miserable existence, conversant only with its 
bodily wants and sufferings, the mind still active 
and acute as ever. We do, therefore, by the 
power and authority vested in us by our great 
master, doom you, as a punishment for haughti- 
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I, contumacy, and pride, to be driven frcmi 
this assembly, in the form of h female skmik, to 
be the parent of skunks, and to lead the life, suf- 
fer the disgrace, and die the death of that despised 
animal ; and as fast as death ends one body, your 
soul shall animate another, through successive 
generations, until Robert Woods shall pay the 
debt all mortals owe." 

He peased : the pangs of renewed corporeal 
existence fell on the haughty Ernest Maltravers, 
and when perception again returned, he found 
himself in the body of that loathsome animal, in 
the forest paths of the estate of his despised son I 
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of the Mind j with a Biographical Sketch of tne Author 
— 18mo. 

COTTAGE ECONOMY, by William Cpbbett ; contain- 
ing much valuable information. To which is added, the 
*' Poor Man's Friend.*'— 18mo. 316 pages. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEH, by Sir Edward Lytton BQ^ 
wer—990 pagef, 13mo. 



SILAS ANDRUS & SON, HAEITORD. 7 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book of Knowledge, for q|1 clauei, with famiHt.r illiutr»> 
lions on ChemistiT', Mechanics, Arts and Manufactures, 
Domestic Science, Quadrupeds, Birds, Fi^s, Worms, 
Insects, &c. 

Tales of the Dramas founded on the Tragedies of Shak- 
speare, Massinger, Lilly, Moore, &c. ; by Miss Macaup 
ley — 13mo. 436 pages, and 132 engraTings. 

Tales of the Deoils, by John P. Brace, Esq., late principal of 
Hartford Female Seminary — 18mo. 

Locke on the Understanding, and Moral, Economical and 
Political Essays, by Francis Bacon— 1 voL 16mo. 860 pp. 

Boccaccio's Decameron, or Ten Days' Entertaintnent qf Boo- 
caccio; including the Suppressed Novels. Translated 
from the Italian. To whicn are prefixed Remarks on the 
Lifi^ and Writings of Boccaccio — 3 toIs. 

Parley^s Fables, illustrated with numerous engravings: 
edited by S. O. Goodrich. 

Scenes in Jlmeriea, for the Amusement of Children, by the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor. 78 plates— 18mo. 

Mrs: Caudle's Curtain LeeUwes, with eiigiaving of Mr. 
and Mrs: Caudle— ISmo: 

Sir Roland ^sht0n, a Tale of the Times, by Lady Catharine 
Long— 13mo. 640p^es. 

^lonzo and Mellissa ; or, the Unfeeling Father, by Daniel 
Jackson, Jr.*— 354 pages: 

Weems' Old Bachelor^ by Rev. W. L. Weems— 18mo. cloth 

Japhet in Search of a Father, by Captain Maryatt. 

Midshipman Easy, 5fi0 pages, 13mo. by " " 

Newton Forster, 

Nav(U Officer, 

Pacha of Many Tales, , 

EAng's Own, 

Father's Legacy to his Dat^hter, and Mother's Jlimce, by 
Gregory and Pennington — 18mo. 

Enoch Crosby ; or. Whig against Tory, a Tale of the Rev- 
olution— 104 pages. 

Hiei'oglypkic Bible, illustrated with nearly 600 cuU— 133 
pages: 

My Friend's Family, by Mrs. Marshall. 

Cobb's Walker's Dictionary. 

Walker's Pocket Dictionary, 18mo. 

Nayes' Penmanship. 
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g BOOKS VUBUSHED BY S. ANI»IUS & SON. 

laSCXLLAlfSODS. 
Bopk ^ Mwrdent with nQmeroai engrayiiigi: I'imo* 
Bliu LmoM tf Cotmeeiieut, with engrarhigs— l^mo.* 

:o: 

IN PRESS, 

A SPLENDID NEW EDITION 

OF • 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKSi 

INCLUDIIVa HIS TKAirSLATIOirS OF 

THE ILLIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. 



WiOi m OriffimaL Memoir of the ^mtkn, ExpUmaUn Noie$, wtd 
ttvtnU voludbUt F open, nol fvnttnnenin aun ofJtor t^titiiiw. 

KDITXD BT W. C. ABM8TBONO. 

Etskt paini have been taken to render this the most 
iwrfeet edition eTer isfued. both a* regards general cor 
rectnesa and Urpographical execution. It ii itereotjrped 
from a beautiful l^hi-face sxnall-pica letter, and la com- 
prised in four large duodecimo volumes, of upwards of 600 
pages each.— Tlic Viad and Tk^ Odyisey form distinct yol- 
umes, and will be furnished separately y^ereTor required. 
Numerous elegant Illustrations are interspersed through 
the volumes, well calculated to enhance their value. 

Extract from tke Editor^a Pr^ace.— "In this countrjr, 
where literary works are prized by many rather for their 
cheapness tlian for their correctness, it ii hsodly to be 
expected that publishers can afford the extra care and 
expense which are necessary to meet the views boUi of the 
economist and the scholar, and which are so well rewarded 
in England and in some parts of Germany. Yet, believing 
that a really good edition of Pope — one recognised as such 
In literary circlet-^will ultimately repay the extraordinary 
outlay necessary to produce it. the publishers hi^ve ven- 
tured upon the present experiment^ confidently relying 
upon the discrimination of the pubbc to sustain them in 
their enterprise.'* 

:o: 

STEREOTYPING 

EXECUTED IN'TTIE BEST MANNER. 



dC^ AGENTS WANTED, to solicit subscriptions ibr 
several valuable publications. 
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